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For years admissions officers have 
reminded Oberlin freshmen to bring 
bicycles to the campus but to leave 
their skis at home. This year Ober- 
lin’s flatness was the only thing that 
prevented skiing. The snow was ex- 
cellent! 

This month’s cover photo shows 
students returning in January for 
the second of Oberlin’s Winter 
Terms. Ohio’s “January thaw” didn’t 
set in until the last week of the 
month and the mercury was below 
zero more often than even old timers 
could remember. 

Nevertheless, some 1,600 students 
were on campus for the Winter Term 
which will be described in the March 
The weekly calendar was full 
forums, concerts and 
And the basketball team got 
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| of lectures, 
plays. 
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An Oberlin Scandal of 1862 


n the winter of 1862 scandal 
I swept the village of Oberlin. Mary 

Edmonia Lewis, a college student, 
was accused of poisoning two of her 
friends with drugged wine. After be- 
ing beaten by vigilantes, arrested by lo- 
cal authorities, and brought to court, 
she was finally released to go her way. 
Before her case was closed it seared the 
embarrassed town with a blaze of 
melodrama. For Oberlin was, of 
course, no ordinary college town. Nor 
was Mary Edmonia Lewis an ordinary 
Oberlin coed. She was an unusually 
talented and somewhat exotic “young 
lady of color,” half American Indian, 
half Negro. Her Indian name was 
Wildfire. 


Though college records listed her as 
coming from New York City, she had 
no real home. Born somewhere near 
Albany, N. Y., in 1845, the daughter 
of a black manservant, she was raised 
in the tribal life of her Chippewa 
mother. Her childhood was a wander- 
ing wilderness experience—swimming, 
fishing, moccasin-making, interrupted 
by occasional forays into the white 
man’s world for schooling. She was 
orphaned while still a girl, and ap- 
parently a thrifty brother enabled her 
to come to Oberlin. 


She entered the Preparatory Depart- 
ment of the College in 1859. Although 
she had earlier been thought too wild 
for much booklearning, she pursued 


Mr. BLopcett wrote this tale in slight- 
ly different form for the July 1968 
issue of the Journal of Negro History 
and it is reproduced here with permis- 
sion. Readers interested in footnote 
citations may wish to refer to the ear- 
lier version. 
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by Geoffrey Blodgett *53 


Professor of History 


her studies over the next three years 
with reasonable diligence. She had a 
marked artistic bent, but there is no 
evidence the Oberlin classroom gave 
her much chance to show it. Small 
and delicately featured, she was open 
and cheerful in manner, evidently 
made friends easily, and enjoyed a 
good reputation on the campus. 


Edmonia lived with a dozen other 
girls (all white) at the home of the 
Rev. John Keep, where Keep Co-op 
now stands. Father Keep, the 80-year- 
old dean of the College trustees, had 
cast the deciding vote in the 1835 de- 
cision to admit Negroes to the College. 
No man had done brighter service in 
Oberlin’s fight to educate women, 
achieve total abstinence, and emanci- 
pate the black man. He pursued a 
vigorous retirement raising money for 
the College, preaching, chairing public 
meetings, and playing Father to the 
girls who boarded at his home. 


Among her fellow students, Ed- 
monia Lewis was chiefly unusual for 
her Indian background. Some 250 
blacks attended Oberlin before the 
Civil War, and about 30 were en- 
rolled in 1859. Among them were 
Anthony Burns, the celebrated fugi- 
tive, and Mary Jane Patterson who 
would graduate in 1862 as the first 
black woman to receive the College’s 
bachelor degree. 

Oberlin’s attraction for free Negroes 
made the town a by-word throughout 
northern Ohio. 

Six miles north of town a crossroad 
signboard pointed the way to Oberlin 
with the picture of a black man run- 
ning with all his might to get there. 
The fabled Wellington Rescue was a 
fresh memory in 1862, and many of 


Temove 


its proud participants still walked the 
streets. 

Negroes made up about 25 percent 
of the population. Then as now, they 
lived mostly in the southeastern quar- 
ter of the town. They were one of 
the largest black minorities in any 
community in fhe region, and their 
numbers were growing 

The town was not free from race 
tension, as an incident in the fall 
of 1860 suggested. Several Negroes 
had asked the village jeweler to 
an objectionable “image 
clock,” evidently a mechanical black- 
face parody which winked at passers- 
by, from the window of his shop. De- 
spite their protest the clock remained 
in place, and at dawn one day the 
jeweler’s window was found smashed 
with a bullet hole through the clock. 
“An element of rowdyism and law- 
lessness is springing up in our village,” 
the local paper warned, “that, unless 
checked, will lead to serious results.” 

Over succeeding months efforts got 
under way to promote the migration 
of Oberlin Negroes to the island of 
Haiti. Some 60 black villagers had 
left for Haiti by February 1862. Col- 
onization, always a popular antidote 
for race tension among anxious Amer- 
icans, was not without its Oberlin 
proponents. 

Most Oberlinians were confident 
they could handle problems that came 
along, whatever their source. The 
meaning of the place remained bright, 
exposed for all to see, and worth cher- 
ishing. What mattered was to keep the 
faith and prove it, day by day. 

Life was not all grim and single- 


minded. Commitment to the cause of 
Oberlin was no longer total. Among 
the 1,000 students scattered among the 


or 


various tiers of the College, one could 


detect a growing diversity of aims. To 
improve one’s talents, to brighten one’s 
chances, to meet new people, to taste 
the excitements of college life—these 
were reasons enough for coming to 
Oberlin in the 1860's. 

Edmonia Lewis had surely come for 
some such reasons as these. So, no 
doubt, had two of her friends at Father 
Keep’s, both respectable young ladies 
from nearby Ohio towns, Maria Miles 
and Christina Ennes. Three girls in 
their late teens, full of the warm im- 
pulses of youth, they were none of 
them above an occasional lark. 


I: would appear that the strange 


events of Jan. 27, 1862, began as a 

lark. The College was in recess be- 
tween terms and the three girls whiled 
away many hours in idle talk. One 
report had it that the two white girls 
fell into the pastime of “running on” 
Edmonia. What their teasing was 
about, or what it had to do with the 
events that followed, remains a mys- 
tery. At length Maria and Christina 
decided to improve their leisure with 
a long sleighride, accompanied by two 
‘‘sentlemen friends,” to Christina’s 
home in Birmingham, nine miles away. 
Launched in girlish gaiety, the outing 
ended in disaster. 

On the morning of Jan. 27 they 
bustled about preparing for the trip. 
The air was frosty, but the pleasures 
of the ride were promising. Just be- 
fore they set out, Edmonia invited 
them to her room to share a drink of 
hot spiced wine she had prepared to 
fortify them against the cold. The 
treat was gladly and hastily consumed. 
Soon the two men arrived with sleigh 


and horses. The girls bundled into 
place and the party pulled away. With 
what emotions Edmonia saw them off, 
one can only surmise. Speculation 
turns swiftly to her recipe for spiced 
wine. Later medical testimony plainly 
suggested that one item in the mix was 
cantharides, the aphrodisiac popularly 
known as Spanish Fly. 

Christina Ennes’s father was among 
the leading men of Birmingham. About 
three miles from home, his daughter 
was suddenly stricken with deep stom- 
ach pain. Her friend Maria was over- 
come by a similar attack almost simul- 
taneously. Their startled boyfriends 
hurried the team toward town. Upon 
arrival the girls were put to bed at 
the Ennes home and doctors were 
summoned. Their examination led 
promptly to the suspicion of poisoning. 
There can be no doubt that the girls 
named Edmonia Lewis as the culprit. 
The ugly report flew back to Oberlin, 
where Edmonia was instantly accused 
of foul play. There was no suppress- 
ing the news. Oberlin must have shud- 
dered with it. 

Exactly what happened to Edmonia 
next, or why, is not clear. The secrets 
of the village cannot be unearthed and 
reconstructed with any certainty. 
Shock, indignation, embarrassment 
and shame, mixed in a configuration 
that can only be guessed at, produced 
a community response which seems— 
a century later—almost mute. The 
village newspaper maintained absolute 
silence on the matter for three weeks. 
One can only piece together the frag- 
ments of evidence that survive. 

Despite the suspicion pointed at her, 
Edmonia was not taken into custody. 


Village officials may have been re- 
luctant to move against her without 
clinching evidence, since she was a col- 
lege student and, in a sense, the ward 
of Father Keep. At best the police 
facilities of the village were primitive. 
The village mayor, Samuel Hendry, 
looked into the case but apparently 
took no decisive action. Nor did the 
township constables. Nor did the Col- 
lege. Perhaps uncertainty about the 
exact condition of the bedridden vic- 
tims dictated delay. More likely, the 
whiff of scandal surrounding the af- 
fair inspired caution and uncertainty 
about a proper course of action. 

The scandal provoked in many peo- 
ple an impatience to see Edmonia pun- 
ished for it. To friends of the stricken 
girls, delay in the execution of justice 
seemed intolerable. The situation de- 
manded an arrest. But still the town 
took no action. Finally for some it 
was too much to wait. If Oberlin 
authorities could not handle their col- 
ored folk, others would. 

One evening as Edmonia stepped 
from Father Keep’s door out into the 
dark, she was seized, dragged to a 
nearby empty field, and brutally beat- 
en. When she was discovered missing 
the village alarm bell sounded, and a 
search party, hunting the fields with 
lanterns in the night, found her lying 
in the cold, her clothing torn and her 
body terribly bruised. The identity of 
the self-appointed vigilantes was never 
revealed, and there is no record of any 
action taken against them. 

The case was getting out of hand. 
Hesitation brought to Oberlin not only 
roughneck vigilantism, but what was 
in some minds worse—the hot glare 
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of sensation. As the story spread, it 
threatened (as had so many tales in the 
past) to smear those values the College 
claimed most proudly—the virtue of 
co-education, of racial harmony, of 
straight-laced temperance among her 
people, of moral probity in the con- 
duct of life. Critics of the place—and 
every town in the region harbored 
them—must have slapped their thighs 
in vindication. Worst of all, perhaps, 
the story made the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 

The warfare between Oberlin and 
the Plain Dealer was already, a century 
ago, a conflict of long standing. As 
Prof. J. H. Fairchild remarked to re- 
turning alumni in August 1860, the 
pastime of attacking Oberlin and all 
it stood for had become an inveterate 
habit with the Plain Dealer. A Demo- 
cratic paper in those days, the Plain 
Dealer regularly assailed abolitionists 
and “nigger-lovers” in all their follies, 
and Oberlin made a handy target. The 
paper missed few opportunities to titi- 
late its readers with items illustrating 
the consequences, salacious and other- 
wise, Of unleashing the Negro on a 
white man’s country. All things con- 
sidered, the Plain Dealer’s treatment 
of the Edmonia Lewis case was re- 
markable for its tact. 

“Mysterious Affair at Oberlin—Sus- 
picion of Foul Play—Two Young La- 
dies Poisoned—The Suspected One 
Under Arrest.” So ran the column 
heading in the Plain Dealer of Feb. 11. 
Details followed, though no mention 
was made of the color of “the sus- 
pected one” or of the vigilante action. 
The paper confessed it had not gotten 
as full a report of this “very singular 
case” as it desired, and looked forward 
eagerly to the trial. 

Oberlin’s own weekly broke silence 
on the case in its next issue. The 
Lorain County News, founded in 1860 
in the cause of abolition, was more or 
less an official voice of the commu- 
nity. It faithfully carried local items 
and its columns are generally an ex- 
cellent source of the mundane preoc- 
cupations of its readers. Its reticence 
about the Edmonia Lewis case is strik- 
ing. 

A turnover in the paper’s manage- 
ment may have been part of the rea- 
son. Just as the case broke, the edi- 
torial control of the News came into 
the hands of an Oberlin College facul- 
ty member, Henry Peck. Professor of 
sacred rhetoric, Peck wielded unusual 
influence. An energetic anti- 


local 
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slavery man, he had achieved wide 
fame as an oratorical firebrand. As 
the most prominent of the defendants 
in the Wellington Rescue case, he was 
castigated by the prosecuting attorney 
as “St. Peck,” ringleader of the “Saints 
of Oberlin.” 

eck took over the News in mid- 
Pres 1862. The Edmonia 

Lewis case was, in a sense, his 
first big local story. He handled it with 
extreme delicacy. Even after the paper 
finally acknowledged the story, it kept 
Edmonia’s identity carefully concealed. 
“We have hitherto refrained from 
speaking of the matter,” the editor 
wrote, “because we have supposed that 
the ends of justice would best be pro- 
moted by our silence. We speak of it 
now to make occasion for correcting 
the impression, which we hear is enter- 
tained by many friends of the young 
ladies who are said to have been poi- 
soned, that the people of Oberlin are 
not willing to have the case brought 
to a trial.” Nothing could be further 
from the truth, the paper asserted. The 
authorities promised a prompt hearing 
of the case—and a fair one. The peo- 
ple of Oberlin must see to it that the 
accused girl, “whose character has 
been exemplary, who is an orphan... 
and whose color subjects her to prej- 
udice,” was guaranteed “the common 
rights of law.” 

In her room at Father Keep’s, mean- 
while, Edmonia lay in her bed while 
her body mended. She was not with- 
out friends and defenders who pro- 
fessed a willingness to see the full facts 
in the case exposed. In fact her inter- 
ests had fallen into unusually com- 
petent hands. J. M. Langston, attor- 
ney-at-law, had decided to defend her. 

John Mercer Langston was one of 
the most remarkable men ever to live 
in Oberlin. His life was an authentic 
19th century American success story, 
and his defense of Edmonia Lewis was 
to be a minor incident in a career 
which ultimately brought him national 
prominence. His involvement in Ober- 
lin’s history was no random circum- 
stance. In a real sense Oberlin had 
made him. A graduate of the College, 
he was apparently the first and only 
practicing colored lawyer in Ohio in 
1862. By all accounts (including his 
own) he was a good one. 

Langston was the son of a Virginia 
planter and one of his emancipated 
slaves. Like Edmonia Lewis, his 
mother was half Negro, half Indian. 
Like Edmonia, he had been orphaned 


at an early age. Sent north with his 
brothers to be raised in freedom, 
Langston entered Oberlin in 1844— 
his first impression of the place was a 
rousing Finney sermon—and gradu- 
ated four years later. He wanted badly 
to become a lawyer, but no law school 
he could find would take a black stu- 
dent. 

So he returned to Oberlin to pursue 
his studies in the Theological Depart- 
ment under, among others, Prof. Hen- 
ry Peck. Armed with his master’s de- 
gree, he proceeded to read law in the 
offices of an antislavery judge in 
Elyria. In 1854, in open defiance of 
the mores of Ohio, he was admitted to 
the bar on the polite fiction that he 
passed for a white man. 

Langston came back to Oberlin two 
years later to practice law, moving into 
a handsome house in a previously all- 
white neighborhood on East College 
St., just across the way from the home 
of Prof. Peck. He quickly acquired a 
strong clientele. Ironically the only 
people who were reluctant to use his 
services were Oberlin Negroes. The 
black laws and anti-Negro customs of 
Ohio being what they were, the last 
thing a black man in trouble wanted 
was a black man to defend him. 

A slim, handsome, elegant young 
man, Langston was embraced by Ober- 
lin’s white majority. Election to the 
town clerkship, the town council, the 
board of education, and a leading 
place in the town’s Republican caucus 
were the tokens of his acceptance. He 
may have been a white man’s Negro, 
but he was no Uncle Tom. Intensely 
proud of his abilities and his color, he 
was not above knocking down any 
man who tried to slur him to his face. 
He knew the meaning of militance. 

Langston took on the defense of 
Edmonia Lewis against the advice, he 
later recalled, of many Oberlin Ne- 
groes, who were apparently willing to 
concede her guilt in the name of com- 
munity harmony. Langston was con- 
vinced that the case against Edmonia 
was far from airtight. Preliminary in- 
vestigation, including a hasty trip to 
Birmingham to ask a few quiet ques- 
tions, satisfied him that her accusers 
lacked evidence to prove her guilt. 

The brutality of Edmonia’s night- 
time assailants slowed the already halt- 
ing pace of official action against her. 
By the time a hearing was arranged, 
her physical condition made her ap- 
pearance impossible, and a continua- 
tion was granted to allow her to re- 


cover from her beating. Finally the 
case was set for Feb. 26. The local 
justice of the peace, Daniel Bushnell, 
had little experience in such matters; 
so the justice of the peace from Wel- 
lington agreed to sit with him on the 
bench. The two justices presided over 
what was in effect a preliminary hear- 
ing to determine whether an indict- 
ment should be handed down against 
Edmonia. 

The case aroused widespread curi- 
osity and the hearing, held in a large 
business hall in downtown Oberlin, 
drew a crowd of several hundred 
friends of the girls, college students, 
villagers, out-of-town visitors, sensa- 
tion-seekers of every stripe. The pros- 
ecution was handled by two private 
lawyers, a Mr. Chapman from Birm- 
ingham and Charles W. Johnson of 
Elyria. In Johnson, Langston faced a 
formidable rival. A prominent Elyria 
Republican, well-read, trained in med- 
icine as well as law, he would a few 
years later be elected prosecuting at- 
torney for Lorain County. Langston 
had briefed himself thoroughly in the 
medical aspects of the case, however, 
and was sure he could match his ad- 
versary. 

The hearing lasted two days. (Lang- 
ston later remembered it as lasting six.) 
Helped into the room by friends, Ed- 
monia endured the proceedings in si- 
lence. An impressive parade of wit- 
nesses appeared for the State. They 
included the celebrated victims, Maria 
Miles and Christina Ennes; Christina’s 
father, Homer Ennes; an Oberlin doc- 
tor named William Bunce; and three 
college students—Thomas Rayl, the 
son of the assistant principal of the 
Ladies Department of the College, and 
the two young men who had taken the 
girls on their sleighride, E. R. Pelton 
and Prentice Loomis. 

The critical testimony was given by 
the doctors who treated the girls at the 
end of the ride, Dr. Parker and Dr. 
McConolly. They testified that the 
symptoms had indicated that the girls 
were suffering from internal poisoning 
and that the probable agent was can- 
tharides. If a record of the proceed- 
ings was kept, it has not been found, 
and the substance of the testimony re- 
mains mostly in the realm of conjec- 
ture. Of course the intriguing ques- 
tions center on the identification of 
cantharides as the poison drug. 

Cantharides, or Spanish Fly, is the 
most celebrated of sexual stimulants 
in the long and legendary history of 


aphrodisiacs. Its popularity, of ancient 
origin, had survived centuries of ex- 
perimentation with rival potions. The 
most astonishing feats are said to have 
been performed by both men and 
women under its influence. In the 19th 
century, with the swift modernization 
of medical science, the efficacy of 
various traditional aphrodisiacs came 
under question. The debate encom- 
passed cantharides, which nevertheless 
enjoyed a sturdy reputation well into 
recent times. A powder made from 
dried beetles native to Southern Eu- 
rope, the drug was a strong irritant, 
whatever its other powers. Applied 
externally, it blistered the skin; taken 
internally, it could prove highly toxic. 
Users risked dangerous inflammation 
of stomach tissues and violent illness 
as well. A large dose could be fatal. 

The known facts in the Oberlin poi- 
soning case would seem to suggest that 
miscalculation in the intended effect 
of the drug may have caused the mis- 
ery in the sleigh. One wonders, of 
course, how such a drug as Spanish 
Fly was to be obtained in Oberlin, 
Ohio, in 1862. It was imported into 
the country for pharmaceutical sale, 
however, and presumably the under- 
ground distribution and use of prohib- 
ited stimulants is not peculiar to the 
college students of the 20th century. 


dmonia Lewis somehow kept 
BE: in her room at Father 

Keep’s despite a stern ban. One 
cannot dismiss the possibility of her 
having access to cantharides as well. 
Obviously the question is relevant only 
insofar as it touches the issue of her 
actual guilt or innocence of the charge 
against her. Did she drug the wine 
drunk by Christina Ennes and Maria 
Miles? 

There is no good answer. John 
Mercer Langston later recalled, in 
piecing the tale together, that the three 
girls chatted intimately about their 
personal health the night before the 
sleighride, but the words he uses to 
describe their conversation are so 
veiled in delicacy as to be Opaque in 
meaning. More to the point was his 
comment that the accusation against 
Edmonia was “perhaps without rea- 
son.” [Italics added] The edge of 
doubt in this phrase, coming from 
Langston, is striking. It lends an ele- 
ment of credence to the theory that 
Edmonia may well have doctored her 
wine with Spanish Fly, but with an 
antic motive quite innocent of any 
desire to inflict pain and illness on her 


friends. The gap between intention 
and result has played stranger tricks. 

It needs stressing that not a word of 
speculation along this line has survived 
from the record of the case itself be- 
yond the naming of the drug and the 
accusation that Edmonia used it. Lang- 
ston was chiefly concerned to free his 
client, not to establish proof of her 
innocence or reveal the truth as he 
knew it. He succeeded brilliantly in 
his purpose. By strenuous cross-exam- 
ination of the state’s witnesses he es- 
tablished that (as he had learned on 
his trip to Birmingham) no sample of 
the contents of the stricken girls’ stom- 
ach or bladder had been preserved or 
analyzed. When the state rested, 
Langston—without calling a single 
witness—moved for the immediate dis- 
missal of the case on the ground that 
the corpus dilecti had not been proved. 

The maneuver touched off an in- 
tensive and climactic legal debate. 
Newspaper accounts speak admiringly 
of the forensic quality of the argument 
on both sides. The Cleveland Leader 
reported: “At the conclusion of the 
argument, the prisoner was ordered 
to be discharged, both justices concur- 
ring, as the evidence was deemed in- 
sufficient to hold her for trial.’ Ed- 
monia Lewis was free. 


The Plain Dealer concluded its ac- 
count with a parting editorial flourish 
at Oberlin’s expense: “The above trial 
was a very peculiar one in some re- 
spects. The prisoner was black, many 
of the lawyers were black, at least one 
of the Justices was black, the color of 
a large number of the spectators was 
black—in fact it was a dark affair 
viewed in any light.” 

Professor Peck’s Lorain County 
News did not let this slur pass un- 
noticed. The need for constraint was 
past. Manifestly relieved that the case 
was closed, the News reprinted the 
Plain Dealer’s comment with a jovial 
rejoinder: 


That is very mild for the aged P.D. 
We should have expected something 
like this—‘The above trial was only 
an everyday affair in Oberlin. The 
prisoner was black, all the lawyers 
were black, and both justices were 
black. None but black witnesses 
were allowed to testify, and no white 
person could enter the courtroom 
but by special permission. Several 
respectable citizens who ventured 
some unfavorable comments upon 
the case were knocked down and 
brutally beaten on Main St., in 
broad daylight, by Negro ruffians. 
Oberlin is fast rivalling Paris in the 
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most frightful days of the old reign 
of terror.’ 


With this mocking reply to her per- 
sistent critic, in terms well calculated 
0 soften the ugly edge of memory for 
local readers, official Oberlin buried 
the Edmonia Lewis poisoning case. 
With relief the village turned to its 
normal schedule of preoccupations: 
the Spring Term at the Coliege was 
under way; President Finney returned 
to the pulpit after a long illness; John 
Gough, a noted temperance orator, 
brought his crusade to town; the ma- 
ple syrup season was in full swing; a 
faculty committee was appointed to 
consider barring vagrant cattle from 
Tappan Hall; young men left their 
friends and families to join the Union 
Army. 

Sometime that spring or summer 
Edmonia Lewis left Oberlin. She never 
returned. The temptation was strong 
to give up on white society altogether 
and return to the life of her Indian 
childhood. Instead she headed for 
She decided she wanted to 
become an artist. Soon she was prac- 
ticing her skill in a Boston sculptor’s 
Her talent began to show. 

Success in executing a bust of Rob- 
ert Gould Shaw, the young Boston 
patrician who died leading a black 
regiment in the war, encouraged her 


Boston. 


studio. 


to go to Rome to pursue her craft. 
There she won quick attention and 
sympathy from the American colony 
in the city and embarked on a notable 
career in neo-classical sculpture. When 
reports of her progress filtered back to 


Oberlin in 1866, they were greeted 


These sculptures, ““Awake” and 
“Asleep,” signed by Edmonia Lewis 
and dated 1872 and 1871 when she 
was working in Rome, were exhumed 
a year ago from the basement of the 

San Jose (Calif.) Public Library. 


with broad if somewhat startled humor 
by the Lorain County News: 


The papers are noting the advent in 
Rome of a young colored artist and 
sculptor—Miss Edmonia Lewis— 
who is creating something of a sen- 
sation in the Eternal City. Report 
hath it that she is none other than 
a Miss Mary E. Lewis, who had her 
brief notoriety here—and for other 
than artistical efforts—a few years 
since. If Miss Mary E. is none other 
than Miss Edmonia, she is indeed 
enjoying a checkered career. 


eanwhile Edmonia pursued 

her way. Passionate themes 

from American Indian and 
Negro history dominated her work. 
Her color, her engaging manner, 
and her shadowy personal history, 
perhaps as much as her authentic tal- 
ent, made her a celebrated figure in 
artistic circles on two continents in the 
1870’s. At the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial Exposition of 1876 a large group- 
ing of her works was prominently 
displayed. Thereafter her vogue seems 
to have passed. Hardly anything is 
known about her last years. 

In Oberlin, the other protagonists of 
the poisoning case of 1862 dropped 
from sight one by one in the months 
and years following Edmonia’s depar- 
ture. Their records make a mixed bag. 
The four youthful participants in the 
sleighride to Birmingham achieved 
swift obscurity. None of them re- 
turned to college the next year, and 
little is known of them thereafter. 
(Five generations of Enneses are bur- 
ied in the Birmingham village grave- 
yard but Christina is not among them.) 


The other student who testified at 


the trial, Thomas Rayl, joined the 
Army and died near Nashville, Tenn., 
in December 1862. (His name is faint- 
ly visible in the weathered marble of 
the Soldiers Monument on the bank 
of Plum Creek in downtown Oberlin.) 

Samuel Hendry, whose responsibil- 
ity it had been as mayor to take prompt 
official action in the case, was voted 
out of the mayoralty in the spring 
election of 1862. Thereafter he turned 
his hand to the manufacture of elixirs, 
and achieved wonderful success with 
a bottled remedy pronounced by Dr. 
Bunce to be an effective cure for dip- 
theria. In September 1862, presum- 
ably on the strength of other feats, 
Hendry was elected to the College 
board of trustees. He died in 1868. 

Daniel Bushnell stepped down as 
justice of the peace in 1865. The same 
year Prof. Peck resigned from the fac- 
ulty to accept the American ministry 
to Haiti, following the route of the 
black Oberlinians who had departed 
for the island during the war. Two 
years later he died of yellow fever. 
Father Keep went to his reward in 
1870, at the age of 89. 

John Mercer Langston remained to 
tell the tale. In 1894 he published his 
autobiography, From the Virginia 
Plantation to the National Capitol. 
The title suggests the dimensions of his 
Like Edmonia Lewis he 
Oberlin. The 
true stamp of Horatio Alger mythol- 


achievement. 
had traveled far from 
ogy marked his career, and his mem- 
oirs celebrated the American dream of 
“Self-reliance the 


success. The maxim, 
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secret of success,” graced his title 
page, and the 534 pages which fol- 
lowed offer ample verification. Writ- 
ten in proud and fulsome prose often 
bordering on the baroque, they tell an 
important story. 

fter helping to raise troops 
A for black regiments during the 

Civil War, Langston left Ober- 
lin to become inspector-general of the 
postwar Freedman’s Bureau. After 
that he taught law at Howard Uni- 
versity and served for a time as 
Howard’s acting president. In 1877 
President Hayes named him minister 
to Haiti where he served till 1885, 
after which he accepted the presi- 
dency of a Negro college in Pet- 
ersburg, Va. His crowning feat was 
election to Congress as a Republican 
from the predominantly black district 
around Petersburg, in 1888, an event 
provoking shock and bitterness among 
white Virginia Democrats. Langston’s 
40-year defiance of the conventions 
designed to govern the behavior of 
black Americans was complete. In the 
early 90’s he retired in Washington to 
write his memoirs. 

Chapter 13 of his autobiography 
tells of the trials of Edmonia Lewis— 
‘A Rare and Interesting Case Which 
Tested his Powers.” By then the case 
was 32 years old and safely forgotten 
in Oberlin. Though Langston named 
no names (not even Edmonia’s), mis- 
dated the events by three years (plac- 
ing them in the winter of 1859-60), 
and exaggerated the story in certain 
respects, he told it as if it had hap- 
pened yesterday. Indeed the odd mix- 


ture of graphic melodrama and tech- 
nical inaccuracy in his version—the 
only known account by a participant 
—led some in later years to doubt the 
authenticity of the incident itself. 
Thus, ironically, the poisoning case 
spilled into the realm of legend with 
the publication of Langston’s memoirs. 
One wonders how they were received 
in Oberlin among the villagers who 
had survived since the 1860’s. When 
Langston died in 1897 the Oberlin 
News printed a long obituary, drawing 
heavily on his memoirs but repeating 
not a word about the events of Chap- 
tog NE 

Forty-six years later, in 1943, two 
scholarly works appeared which 
touched briefly on the poisoning. Rob- 
ert S. Fletcher’s History of Oberlin 
College mentions Edmonia and her 
“sensational trial” only in passing. 
James A. Porter of Howard Univer- 
sity devotes several pages to her career 
in his fine study, Modern Negro Art, 
describing her as an unconventional 
character with an original, if forgotten, 
talent. Like Fletcher he cites Langston 
as his source for the poisoning episode, 
but confesses that the facts as related 
by Langston are ‘“‘almost unbelievable.” 

What has been most baffling about 
the case is the lack of evidence about it 
in the official records of the college, 
the town, and the county. The cru- 
cial record, the criminal docket of the 
Justice of the Peace for Russia Town- 
ship, has evidently been lost for the 
year in question. No diary, letter, or 
committee minute referring to the case 
has ever been found» It is almost as if 
the community had entered into a 
covenant of silence to shroud the facts. 

Raw, sordid, and touching, the facts 
ought not again to be forgotten. They 
suggest some durable home truths 
about the place where it happened, the 
people who came to live and teach and 
study there, and how they got along. 
The range of human behavior revealed 
verifies the potential of men and 
women for just about everything short 
of depravity or perfection. In Oberlin 
as elsewhere, people could approach 
the brute as well as the angel. A small 
place with a large purpose, Oberlin 
reacted to the scandal of Edmonia 
Lewis with a protective instinct for its 
good name. The College weathered 
the scandal, as it had other crises vastly 
more severe in its early history. The 
purpose of the place survived. With 
the help of John Mercer Langston, 
Edmonia Lewis survived too. 
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MALE, 


SIN GER? 


by Richard Miller 
Professor of Singing 


f I were a talented young male 

singer, aged 18, hoping to find a 

conservatory or university school 
of music with challenging musical ac- 
tivity, yet where I would not become 
lost among mobs of graduate students, 
I think I might despair. 

The young male singer differs from 
his female counterpart. He is vocally 
less mature than she because he has 
experienced a more radical develop- 
mental change in the early teens with 
regard to his vocal mechanism. In 
fact, not infrequently, the youthful 
male singer discovers only a year or 
two before filling out his college ap- 
plication forms that he possesses a 
a new and somewhat awesome ability 
to make impressive sounds, to the sur- 
prise and delight of his family or his 
choral director. This developmental 
phenomenon means that he may find 
himself in an entirely different sort of 
competitive situation with persons 
older than he than does the young fe- 
male singer, whose vocal maturity may 
well be considerably advanced. 

The young man will begin weighing 
advice from several sources as to the 
practicality of becoming a voice ma- 
jor. He will hear that the concert 
world is shrinking, opera dying, and 
that singers cannot earn a living. Music 
education, he will be told, is the only 
area in which he will be able to 
survive. 

Or, equally possible, he will be told 
that he has a remarkable voice, will 
undoubtedly sing at the “Met” upon 


graduation, that he will be discovered 
by a New York agent, that European 
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opera houses are in need of a voice 
like his, or that Broadway beckons. 
The highly-talented male singer with 
the set of cautious advisors may select 
a school of music geared almost en- 
tirely to producing teachers of public 
school music, in itself not a mean goal. 
However, if he makes such a choice, 
he will find the kinds of opportunity 
for varied vocal experience to be very 
limited. If he becomes convinced that 
his voice is of operatic quality and pro- 
portions, he may choose a large state 
university with a flourishing opera de- 
partment, only to discover that even in 
his senior year he does not enjoy listen- 
ing from the chorus to mature doctoral 
candidates singing the leading roles. 
Or having been drawn to the institu- 
tion which specializes in opera, he may 
discover that his voice is not going to 
develop in that direction, and wish he 
were in a school where all areas of 
vocalism were of equally high concern. 
If I were aged 18, and a talented 
male singer, I would be happy if some- 
one were to tell me that it is possible 
to find a conservatory of music within 
a college of liberal arts, which offers 
the singer all facets of vocal experience 
at a high level of attainment. Not 
only should all areas of vocal activity 
be available, but there should be the 
probability that the student will have 
some chance of participating in them 
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many semesters before his final one at 
the institution, developing performance 
skills throughout the course of his 
study. 

Today, at Oberlin, the young singer 
encounters an Opera Theater program 
of impressive calibre. Building upon 
the very solid foundation laid by Prof. 
Daniel Harris, Associate Prof. Roy 
Lazarus, present director of Opera 
Theater, has brought an enviable qual- 
ity of excellence to Music Theater. In 
addition to the regularly-scheduled 
opera productions during the academic 
year, Lazarus has initiated the ambi- 
tious Summer Music Theater program 
which has gained critical acclaim and 
national recognition. Recently, the 
Oberlin Opera Theater was honored 
with an invitation to appear at the Sil- 
ver Jubilee Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of Sing- 
ing, performing excerpts from Cavalli's 
“Ormindo.” The uniformly high level 
of singing and acting was enthusiasti- 
cally commented upon by members of 
the professionally-oriented group of 
singing teachers. 

The student singer at Oberlin, male 
or female, has open to him many more 
performance outlets than does his 
counterpart on most college or univer- 
sity campuses. Oberlin students make 
frequent solo appearances with the 
Musical Union, with the Concert Band, 


the Oberlin Orchestra, the Gilbert and 
Sullivan Society, and other ad hoc 
performance groups. As a recitalist, 
he makes at least four appearances at 
student recitals in Warner Concert 
Hall, in addition to his own full senior 
recital. He takes part in performance 
classes in Lieder and the French Art 
Song. 

No one acquainted with choral mu- 
sic in America today can be unaware 
of the Oberlin College Choir and its 
international reputation under the di- 
rection of Robert Fountain. Many 
Oberlin students have sung as soloists 
with the choir in its national tours and 
New York appearances. 

The singer who wishes to major in 
music education or in some discipline 
in the College of Arts and Sciences, 
benefits from the richness of the vocal 
program in which he has ample oppor- 
tunity to participate. The outstanding 
Oberlin voice student finds himself in 
a highly competitive school where a 
variety of performance experiences 
prepare him for graduate school, or 
for study or performance abroad. He 
never becomes lost in the expanses of 
a vast program aimed at the older 
student, nor is there an area of vocal 
performance in which he may not 
find challenge and reward. 

If I were 18, a singer, and informed, 
I know where I would enroll. 
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CHINESE LANGUAGE STUDY 
IN TAIWAN 


FEBRUARY 


1970 


by Louise T. Kulka 
Director, Oberlin College 
News Bureau 


44 e were not ‘simply tour- 
ists’ in Taiwan.” 
This is how Thomas 


B. Gold, a senior from Cincinnati, cap- 


sulized his experience last summer at 
Tunghai University, where he studied 
the Chinese language and got an insight 
into Taiwanese life. He was among 23 
Americans enrolled in Oberlin’s first 
summer session in East Asia. 

The Americans’ special introduction 
to another culture came from 13 Tung- 
hai University juniors and seniors. 

The Chinese students were room- 
mate/tutors to the Americans during 
their six weeks of language study at 
Tunghai University and two Oberlin 
students called them “our most eager 
(and strictest) teachers, as well as our 
closest and most persistent link with 
Taiwanese society.” 

The Tunghai students roomed with 
the language students on a two Ameri- 
cans to one Chinese basis, ate with 
them, accompanied them on group ex- 


cursions, acted as guides in Taichung— 
the city in central Taiwan nearest the 
university—and helped both formally 
and informally to augment instruction 
in Chinese speaking, reading and writ- 
ing. 

According to Tom Gold, “Living with 
the tutors gave us a better insight into 
the life of Chinese students than we 
would otherwise have had. It was the 
most rewarding aspect of the program.” 

There was a mutual growth in under- 
standing of cultures. Prof. Paul B. 
Arnold, 40, who served as director of 
the 1969 Chinese summer session in 
Taiwan observed, “There was an active 
sharing of insights that was often re- 
ciprocal. All of the tutors learned a 
great deal more about America than 
they had known before.” 

Oberlin’s first Asian summer session 


began with 4! days in Hong Kong, to 
help the students make the transition to 
life in the Orient. There, during a visit 
to Chung Chi College in the New Terri- 
tories, the Americans had their first 
contact with Chinese students. 

Next stop was Taipei, the provisional 
capital of Taiwan, where the students 
spent a week both before and after their 
language training session at Tunghai 
University. The curriculum in Taipei 
was informal—getting haircuts in Chi- 
nese barbershops, antique hunting, shop- 
ping for inexpensive books, visiting 
downtown museums, 

The formal curriculum consisted of 
six weeks of language training at Tung- 
hai University and an area studies com- 
ponent made up of briefings, lectures, 
demonstrations and field trips. 


Classes were held for three hours each 
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Gary Hutchins, ’72, of Melbourne, Fla., (left photo) recites in Chinese. At right a Tunghai faculty member gives a lecture. 


morning in the Arts College classroom 
quadrangle at Tunghai, with teachers 
from the Taipei Language Institute as 
instructors. Afternoons were free for 
sightseeing, recreation and a variety of 
cultural activities. 

Area studies began in Taipei, con- 
tinued during the Tunghai stay, and 
ended with the final visit to Taipei. 
Students gave their highest endorsement 
to a weekend trip to Shih T’ou Shan, the 
holy mountain that is the site of the 
Buddhist monastery. There they ate 
vegetarian food and observed the deeply 
impressive chanted liturgy of the monks. 

A two-day trip on the Cross-Island 


“Hi-Continental” never treated Senior 
Class President Jan Ting this royally. 


Highway, through aborigine country 
and the marble canyon of Taroko 
George, stretched into five when 


Tpyhoon Viola washed out the only two 
exit roads and marooned the Oberlin 
group in T’ien Hsiang. Since one of the 
language instructors had come along on 


the trip, impromptu Chinese classes 
were held with the help of the Chinese 
tutors. 


On another weekend trip, the Ameri- 
cans witnessed the Apollo 11 Moon Shot 
over Chinese television at Ali Shan, 
9,000-foot-high resort above the clouds. 

Most of the American students, who 
came from ten colleges and universities 
in addition to Oberlin, are now continu- 
ing their work in Chinese on their re- 
spective campuses; five are graduate stu- 
dents in Asian subjects. One carryover 
to the Oberlin campus is a course in 
elementary conversational Chinese that 
Tom Gold offered last semester (Fall 
1969) through the Experimental Col- 
lege. Ten Oberlin students attended 
hour-long sessions three times a week 
and practiced the language at mealtimes 
in Asia House, where Chinese is spoken 
at dinner. 

Tom is offering an Experimental Col- 
lege course in Southeast Asian history 
this semester. After graduation both he 
and Harry Pfeifer Jr. of Philadelphia, 
another Oberlin participant in the sum- 
mer program in Taiwan, will return to 
Tunghai University as Shansi reps. 

Oberlin’s 1970 summer session in Tai- 
wan will differ somewhat from the 1969 
program. There will be eight weeks of 
language training at Tunghai instead of 
six, With a mid-session break of one 
week during which the group will travel 


to Hong Kong, the New Territories and 
Macao. Dale R. Johnson, assistant pro- 
fessor of Chinese, will be the director. 

The Chinese summer session abroad 
and a major in Chinese studies that went 
into effect on campus last fall are the 
latest curricular developments in East 
Asian Studies at Oberlin. For more than 
a decade the College has offered summer 
sessions in France and in Austria (the 
latter for German language study), and 
its summer session in Russia dates from 
1966. 

The instructional programs of all four 
overseas sessions combine language 
study under native teachers with close 
cultural contacts and exp@riences. Stu- 
dents in Oberlin’s French program live 
with French families during the six 
weeks it is located in Aix-en-Provence. 
Those in the German program live in 
private homes in Vienna in which Ger- 
man is spoken exclusively. Intercultural 
contacts are provided by Russian room- 
mates at the vacation camp on the calen- 
dar of the Russian session. 

Oberlin will offer nine-week summer 
programs in all four countries in 1970. 
The comprehensive fee includes tuition, 
board and room, all required excursions, 
travel by air to and from Europe and 
the Far East, as well as some travel dur- 
ing the sessions. The cost for the French 
and German Sessions is $1250 each; for 
the Chinese Session, $1500; and for the 
Russian Session, $1700. 

All the European programs require 
at least two years of college instruction 
in the language to be studied. The 
Chinese requires completion of one year 
of instruction at the introductory level 
by June 1970. 
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his is a true tale of my escape: 
from Oberlin College in ea 
early summer of 1909. 


I waited table at Baldwin my a 28 
year. The presiding heads of tables, * 


were Mrs. Robeson, matron, Dean 
Florence Fitch and famous celebrities 
from the senior class—all gals. My 
table mates in the kitchen were the 
“sisters two”—Frances and Pearl. 

My senior curriculum was German 
II, Oratory (under Professor Caskey) 
and most important, English IV (The 
analytical survey of William Shake- 
speare’s great plays). The analysis of 
these plays came every Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday during the second 
emester under Prof. C. H. A. Wager. 
I also seriously studied book binding 
with Prof. Martin and the “Glaciers of 
North America” with Prof. G. Fred- 
erick Wright. Also “Musical Appre- 
ciation” under Prof. Dickinson. 

One mild morning in early March, I 
received at my rooming house on Elm 
Street a beautifully hand-written note 
in precise, proper English from Prof. 
Wager. 

The three times a week routine— 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 2 
p.m.—called for a thorough digest of 
“Hamlet,” “Othello,” “Romeo and 
Juliet,” “Taming of the Shrew,” and 
many other lesser known works; each 
day a complete play—three a week. 
Coming so soon after my table work 
and the heavy lunch shoveled into my 
cavernous maw by the sisters two (P & 
F), I was usually numbed to the point 
of exhaustion—too much so to think 
clearly—too full for words. 

No wonder, then, that kindly C. H. 
A. Wager was to write me the note 
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WINNING 
TEAM 


by W. Paul Ferris ‘O9 


saying, “Dear Mr. Ferris, I am very 
sorry to inform you, etc.” 

So, because I needed three hours’ 
credit or else, I went to Prof. Jack 
Horner, my loyal vocal teacher, with 
the sad news that after two years in 
the Academy and four years in the 
College, I was slated to be returned 
to the hinterland without a sheepskin. 

Prof. Horner rose to the rescue with, 
“Paulie, why don’t you give a song re- 
cital in Warner Hall in early June and 
vou'll be voted into the charmed circle 
with the class of 1909.” 

So with the encouragement and 


guidance of Jack Horner, the patience 


and driving force of my accompanist, 
Kate Kenney, and after many sessions 
in the old Warner Hall practice rooms, 
I soon was making the welkin ring 
with my sonorous interpretation of 


voice culture. 


When Kate Kenney developed a 
case of “piano arm” and retired to the 
shadows of Baldwin Cottage, I timidly 
asked Long John Doan, who after- 
wards became an organ professor, if 
he dared accompany me for my re- 
cital. He said “yes.” 

To this day I am indebted to Kate 
and John for their forbearance and 
stimulation. 

Came the week of my debut at War- 
ner Hall. 

I had been helping coach the spring 
football workouts and hesitantly an- 
nounced to Coach Snyder one Thurs- 
day afternoon that I probably would 
not show up for the dummy tackling 
-Friday. 
Paulie? 


on the morrow 
“Whatzdematter, You get- 
ting old and feeble arready?” 
My blushing answer revealed my 
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What’s the matter 
with kids today...’ 


NEW: YORK, N.Y. (AP)—A cry 


‘strike against war’’ resounded on 


students to drop their books at 11 a.m 
and demonstrate for peace. Even be- 
fore the movement got offically under- 


20 persons. 
In a riot-launched peace drive on 


dents of an evening high school jo 
2,000 other persons in trying t Z 
suade 1,500 remaining students to joi 
their ranks. 
There was a melee in which police 


turmoil was over, two policemen were 
treated for spi s and bruises and a 
citizen for scalp wounds. Many others 
limped away before the ambulance 


“sons were arrested. 
Detectives said known reds led 
some of the groups of rioters. 


rned an anti-war meeting of 


battle. 
‘There seemed to bea division of 


versus peace. 
More than 2,000 students gath- 
ered in the Harvard Yard for an 
. anti-war conclave, called by the 
\ pNational Student League and the 
~Student League for Industrial 
~ Democracy. 


BALT IMORE (AP)—An anti-war 
demonstration by liberal students from 
the Johns Hopkins University today 
urned out to be anything but peaceful. 
Five minutes after the demonstration 
pened in a Hopkins assembly hall, the 
r was filled with oratory, cat calls, 
overripe tomatoes and eggs of undeter- 

med age. : 


the National Student League distri- 
buted circulars démanding that 
. ROTC be abolished and criticizing the 

Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC) 
as too military.) 


Sound familiar? 


Associated Press wire more than 
35 years ago and were carried by 


Star on April 13, 1934. 
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way it resulted in bruises for about 


Brooklyn last night, about 500 stu- 


swung night sticks and demonstrators. 
swung fists and feet. After the wild 


, GAMBRIDGE, Mass. (AP)—Fly=" 
ng grapefruit and onions today 


thought on the subject of war — 


(The Cambridge story noted that 


These reports went out over the © 


~ \ . 


Many campuses today, summoning — 


rgeon could get to them. Eight Persie z 


arvard students into a burlesque “: 


Bs 
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The 
Question 
al 
Private 
Colleges 


by Thomas L. Boardman ‘39 
Editor, The Cleveland Press 


Alumni-elected Oberlin Trustee 
Gives his views 


Adapted from an address 
at the annual presidents’ dinner 
of the Ohio Foundation 
of Independent Colleges, 
November 5, 1969 
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s a college trustee I have seen 

first hand how difficult and 

complex and urgent the prob- 
lems of privately-supported education 
are. 

As the parent of two college stu- 
dents, I have seen through them and 
their friends the concerns they feel for 
our society, and how they hope and 
expect colleges will respond to those 
concerns. 

Certainly educational standards at 
private college levels are possible only 
in institutions which can gear their 
academic programs to young people 
capable of high academic achievement. 
Tax-supported institutions cannot and 
should not be so selective. 

Private colleges also are centers of 
independent inquiry, beholden to no 
other institution in our society, in- 
cluding government. They are free to 
apply the force of great minds to the 
nagging problems of our times, to 
identify those problems and point the 
way to solutions. 

I don’t want to appear opposed to 
publicly-supported higher education, 
for I am not. Tax-supported colleges 
have a tremendous role to play. There 
must be educational facilities, of high 
quality, available to the great masses 
of American youth, and I see no dim- 
inishing in the numbers of youngsters 
who will attend them. Our society is 
so increasingly complex that education 
beyond high school is essential in far 
more careers than it once was. Most 
parents, too, want their children to go 
to college, either because the parents 
went to college, or because they did 
not. And they are willing to pay the 
costs through taxes. 


But broadly stated, quantity is the 
concern of public institutions, and 
quality that of private institutions. 
Our society needs both. 

The distinction is not precise, of 
course. Great scholars and great re- 
search can and do come from public 
institutions, and some academic dull- 
ards like myself somehow win degrees 
from private colleges. 

But as a generality, the roles are 
easily distinguishable and definable. 
They overlap only to the constructive 
degree that private colleges tend to set 
the standards which are reflected in 
the standards of publicly-supported 
colleges. 

If we accept the importance of pri- 
vate colleges and universities, then we 
must identify those things, which must 
be done for their survival. 

Among these things, of course, is 
the courage to continue independent 
inquiry into the problems of our so- 
ciety, to stand against the angry tides 
which always are directed at those who 
question and challenge. 

We must make the college atmos- 
phere sufficiently challenging and re- 
warding to attract and hold our share 
of the best minds in our society, and 
we must find the money to do the job. 

Money for plant, to create a physi- 
cal environment which is comfortable 
and attractive. 

Money for equipment to carry out 
research and academic programs at the 
highest levels. 

Money to keep the 
against the increasing competition of 


best faculty 
publicly-supported universities, and the 
lure of industry which is increasingly 


research-minded. And money to assist 


bright youngsters who can’t pay the 
full price themselves. 

Oberlin, with an investment port- 
folio of $87 million, would seem rela- 
tively well off when measured against 
other small liberal arts colleges. 

It has also made great strides in 
dealing with its plant and equipment 
needs during the period since World 
War II. 

And in the past decade it has aver- 
aged about $3 million a year in gifts 
from alumni and friends. 

Nevertheless, financial problems 
continue to escalate, both for the Col- 
lege and for the student. 

A decade ago, endowment income 
provided approximately half the cost 
of an Oberlin education. Today. that 
percentage is down to about 30 per- 
cent, and the trend is still down. 

Let me state this problem of rising 
college costs in more personal terms. 

During the four years my son has 
been in college, his tuition has gone up 
by 80 percent, and during the two 
years my daughter has been in col- 
lege, 20 percent. 

These increases are substantially 
greater than the general upsurge in liv- 
ing costs, and represent for us by far 
the greatest single increase in any 
major expense. Clearly, the private 
college must tap its historic sources of 
support more vigorously and more ef- 
fectively—alumni, foundations, indus- 
try and friends. But I doubt that there 
is enough money in these reservoirs to 
deal with the rapidly-escalating prob- 
lems of college finance. 

That leaves government as one 
source of additional dollars still avail- 
able to us. I share the concerns that go 
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with government support, but let me 
suggest some guidelines. 

First, in general philosophical sup- 
port of increased government help, I 
believe private colleges are institutions 
worth preserving in our society, and 
thus it is sound public policy to assist 
them in the struggle for survival. 

There certainly are forms which 
government help can take which pose 
a minimum risk to an academic free- 
dom. 

One is in larger subsidy toward the 
cost of buildings. How useful it would 
be if private gifts could be applied 
more substantially to academic pro- 
grams, and student aid, and less to 
structures. 

Another approach which poses little 
threat to academic integrity is govern- 
ment help to individual students, either 
through expanded loan programs, or 
by direct grants to unusually able 
students, who then may go to a col- 
lege of their own choosing. 

Another area of government sup- 
port, more controversial, is research 
grants. Paradoxically, opposition to 
this type of government help comes 
both from the right and the left. 

Those on the left oppose such grants 
because they don’t believe the resour- 
ces of our private colleges should be 
drawn into support of our defense es- 
tablishment. And those on the right 
fear the government control that might 
directly or indirectly accompany such 
grants. 

I cannot share the leftist view be- 
cause defense is so basic to the survi- 
val of our society that it seems ridicu- 
lous that the tremendous brainpower 
of our colleges should not contribute 


to its effectiveness. Without the fan- 
tastic contribution of our academic 
scientists, we would not have won 
World War II and the atmosphere of 
freedom in which private colleges must 
live would long since have vanished. 

As to the arguments from the right, 
it is really up to independent colleges 
to make sure that government does 
NOT dominate either the direction or 
the priorities of our research. If we 
permitted this to happen—if campus 
research came to deal only with those 
problems which government was will- 
ing to underwrite, then the fears from 
both the left and right would be fully 
justified. 

But trustees and administrators and 
faculty can and do control the aca- 
demic environment of our institutions, 
and government control can occur 
only if we, by default, permit it to. 

This means, of course, that colleges 
must not slacken their efforts to raise 
funds from other sources. They must 
not become beholden to government 
for such a large share of resources that 
government can indeed become the 
dominant and ultimately controlling 
force in shaping the institutions. 

If private colleges are too poor to 
afford excellence, then they will have 
no place in our society. 

And if tuition costs reach such levels 
that students must be chosen only from 
the upper economic fringes of our so- 
ciety, then we will have defaulted on 
our responsibility to that society. 

In another area, today’s students and 
the unrest which their concern has 
created On sO many campuses need to 
be put in historic perspective. 

The unfortunate truth is that the 
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most basic changes in our political and 
economic and social system have come 
not through the orderly unfolding of 
our legal and constitutional system, but 
rather under the prodding of demon- 
strations and violence. 

A classic example is the birth of our 
Republic itself. 

The whole history of the working- 
man’s effort to gain a more generous 
slice of our economic pie was marked 
by confrontation and violence. 

Another of our great social and 
political changes—woman suffrage— 
came only after the ladies had shaken 
the male establishment with some tac- 
tics which were hardly ladylike. 

The abolition of slavery—perhaps 
the greatest single change in our so- 
ciety in our whole history—came not 
through orderly legal or constitutional 
means, but through the bitter violence 
of civil war. 

It is a national misfortune in all 
these cases that such tactics were ne- 
cessary to achieve worthwhile ends. I 
do not cite them in defense of the tac- 
tics of student militants, but rather to 
put militance in perspective. 

If today’s young people are truly in- 
terested in building a better society, let 
them build a system which IS more 
responsive to those who cry urgently 
for change. 

It’s fascinating how quickly the outs 
become ins in our society, how 
quickly once they have achieved those 
things which led them to the picket 
line, they try to bar the doors to others 
with grievances against society. 

Labor unions, for example, have be- 
come quite conservative in their re- 
sponse to the efforts of blacks to win 
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a more rewarding place in our eco- 
nomic life. 

And one of the perfectly delightful 
paradoxes is that the Daughters of the 
American Revolution has become one 
of the most conservative voices in our 
society. 

So it may be in time that today’s 
young people—having won those 
things for which they cry today, will 
themselves be barring the doors against 
others who feel that they are on the 
outside, and want inside. 

That is for history to determine. 

My main concern is not that stu- 
dents are restless with things as they 
are, but rather that they have not 
directed their protest at institutions in 
our sociey which are truly hostile to 
those changes they seek. Colleges and 
universities are not hostile, and are, in 
fact, their great allies not only in seek- 
ing change, but in documenting the 
reasons for its urgency. 

Let me propose some approaches 
which I believe to be appropriate. 

First—let’s give students more voice 
in the affairs of our colleges. Not de- 
fensively, or because we feel we have 
been clubbed into it, but because in 
truth they have a great deal to offer. 

Let’s admit, as they contend, that 
our academic programs do lag behind 
the priorities of our times, that our in- 
stitutions have been too slow to 
change, and that too much of our aca- 
demic program simply represents a 
continuation of what we have always 
done. 

Let’s agree with them, and respond 
to them, when they contend that a 
college program based largely on West- 
ern culture, overlooking the cultures 


of the Orient, and of Africa, is inade- 
quate in an age which, in their time, 
may well be dominated by people from 
those cultures. 

Let’s agree with them—and respond 
to them—when they contend that the 
social patterns of our campuses are out 
of date. I was one of those who ex- 
pected the worst when the proposals 
were first made for girls to visit men’s 
dormitory rooms, and vice versa. But 
the worst has not occurred, and in fact 
the social climate of our campuses is 
much more relaxed and normal today 
than it was in my time. 

Bringing students into the processes 
of college government and administra- 
tion, in orderly ways, inevitably will 
teach responsibility, and generate an 
understanding of what a college is 
really all about. 

I would suggest one caution, how- 
ever, in response to student pressures 
for change in the academic emphasis 
of colleges. We should not yield to 
their demands that all our education 
be more relevant, if by relevance they 
mean that it should be totally con- 
cerned with today’s problems. 

A college must take a long view of 
our society, and what may seem non- 
relevant today may be most relevant 
tomorrow. 

In my campus days, for instance, 
the major problems were the drift to- 
ward a great world war, and the fright- 
ful depression in which we were still 
enmeshed. If we had insisted in those 
days that the academic program ad- 
dress itself totally to those most rele- 
vant issues, and if the college had re- 
sponded to our pressures, then it is un- 
likely that a young chemist named 
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Ralph Hirschman, °43, would have 
been launched on the path which led 
last year to his synthesis of the en- 
zyme, One of the great breakthroughs 
in our understanding of life itself. 

And it may well be that the man 
who, 20 or 30 years from now, will 
find the cure for cancer, or find a 
practical chemical or physical system 
for mining the riches of the sea, would 
have been misdirected if our colleges 
at this moment concerned themselves 
only with the urgent social and politi- 
cal problems of today. 

I believe it is important to spell out 
the rules of conduct so they are in- 
capable of misinterpretation. 

In my day, the campus rules were 
stated in a few brief lines in the Col- 
lege catalogue, which warned us to 
behave ourselves, because if we didn’t 
we might be kicked out, and I almost 
was and probably deserved to be. 

Today’s more sophisticated student 
society demands more detailed and 
specific definitions of what is accept- 
able and what is not. 

I believe that part of our early 
troubles were related to our failure to 
spell out the rules, and thus we handi- 
capped ourselves in dealing with cam- 
pus outbreaks. We found ourselves 
needlessly on the defensive in dealing 
with situations which clearly required 
firmness. 

And these rules must make it quite 
clear that while we will not suffocate 
dissent, neither will we permit our col- 
leges to be shaped by force. 

I believe, too, that we must not yield 
to the demands for black separatism on 


Our campuses. Separatism will not 


work in our society, and we must not 
encourage it On our campuses. 

I think I understand the reasons for 
the black separatist movement—the 
Negro wants dignity and opportunity, 
and if he cannot find it in an integrated 
society, then he will build his own 
society. 

But our campuses must be devoted 
to finding ways to assure the Negro 
dignity and opportunity in a united 
society, and not to encouraging the 
building of a separate society. 

I am as opposed to courses limited 
to blacks, or dormitories restricted to 
blacks, as I am to segregated schools 
and neighborhoods. And our colleges 
will have done our society a vast dis- 
service if they yield to the demands for 
segregation in reverse. 

Finally, in our response to today’s 
young people, whatever we do, let’s not 
turn our backs on them. 

In my time on the Oberlin campus, 
we sensed the wrongs and the in- 
justices, and we protested them. But 
never with any real confidence that we 
could really change things. 

Today’s young people CAN leap 
over the dangerous chasms which 
divide the nations of this world. 

They CAN bridge the angry rivers 
which divide the people of this nation. 

As Morris Abrams of Brandeis re- 
cently expressed it, “They can scale 
the barriers of creed and race and 
geography and philosophy, and truly 
hold hands around the world. 

They can 

If we encourage them 

And if we guide them 

And if we wish them well.” 


St. Patrick’s day influ- 
ence, aS noted on the 
Hotel Sherman’s sche- 
dule of events last week: 
‘‘O’ Berlin College 
Luncheon—Old Town 
room 1:15 p.m.”’ 
An item from the 
Chicago Tribune 


Wednesday, 
March 24, 1937 


New Oberlin Movement 
Women Battle 
For Liberation 


by Debbie Barto, '70 


group of Oberlin coeds has 

organized a “Women’s Libera- 

tion” movement to protest so- 
ciety’s double standard, which the stu- 
dents think is unfair to women. 

They feel that the status of women 
in America is inferior to that of men 
in three respects: 

—THE KINDS OF THINGS wom- 
en are taught to do, such as being 
dependent on men to pay for dates; 

—LIMITED JOB opportunities for 
women, resulting from lower expecta- 
tions of them and unequal employment 
practices; and 

—THE TREATMENT of a wom- 
an’s body as the most important part 
of her. 

The Oberlin women have been meet- 
ing each week in an “Experimental 
College” course to discuss the “repres- 
sion” of women and how to overcome 
it. 

Kate Kuhlman, a senior from Nor- 
man, Okla., and Kay Roberts, a senior 
from Chicago, Ill. are the course in- 
structors. They have closed “Women’s 
Liberation” meetings to men so they 
can discuss the subject more freely. 
Sixteen girls show up regularly for 
class out of 1,300 on campus. 

“We're not trying to liberate our- 
selves from men, but to free ourselves 
and them for a more giving relation- 
ship,” Kay Roberts commented. She 
said men would be invited to join the 
movement later on. 

The women object to the use of the 
female body as an advertising com- 
modity by such magazines as Playboy 
and Mademoiselle. They call Playboy 
“the enlightened 1960s’ version of the 
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double standard,” offering the “super 
deluxe version of the marketable 
woman.” 

During one lunch period Women’s 
Liberation held a mock fashion show 
in the College dining halls to protest 
the the visit of a recruiter from Mad- 
emoiselle. 

The amateur models’ unusual ward- 
robes included mops, typewriters, and 
helmets for protection against police. 
One woman, wearing a two-piece bath- 
ing suit was labelled “America’s No. 1 
Commodity.” 

The reaction of campus males to the 
liberation movement is mixed. “There 
is fear among the men that if their 
girls join Women’s Liberation they will 
become unfeminine,” Kay said. 

One sophomore male, who supports 
the women, said, “It’s a fine idea, but 
Women’s Liberation ought really to be 
accompanied by Men’s Liberation. If 
one assumes women are forced into 
certain roles by men, then a certain 
re-education of men is necessary.” 

The activist women propose such 
alternatives to the traditional family 
structure as communal living. They 
also seek the establishment of day care 
centers to free mothers of young chil- 
dren to share career roles with men. 
Liberated men would take over some 
household duties, the women hope. 

At one Women’s Liberation meet- 
ing, Mary Jo Schiavoni, a transfer stu- 
dent from Miami University and a 
native of Youngstown, told of her ex- 
perince in a university beauty contest 
last year. 

The pretty coed said, “I had romped 
through the bathing suit and evening 
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Kay Roberts 


Kate Kuhlman 


gown parts of it but the next night I 
completely exploded it in the talent 
part.” 

At the last moment Miss Schiavoni 
switched her humorous skit to a por- 
trayal of a Southern black girl whose 
grandmother had just been told to go 
to the back of the bus. The audience 
was stunned, and many of the pageant 
sponsors were furious. 

Mary Jo complains that beauty pag- 
eants are “not indicative of the average 
American female; it’s the display of a 
woman’s body rather than of her true 
self.” 

To win a beauty contest, she says, 
“vou have to tease the male judges as 
far as you can without antagonizing 


the female judges.” 


Shows Upturn in 


Class of 1969 


Grad School Enrollment 


Large Group in Teaching, Some with 


Temporary Certificates; Concern 


over War and Social Issues Is Strong 


by Dorothy M. Smith, ’29, Director, Office of Placement and Graduate Counseling 


ontinued concern Over the war 
in Vietnam and social issues in 


the United States were strongly 


evident as members of the Class of 
1969 made plans for the immediate 
future. A somewhat larger group than 
in other recent classes seemed to post- 
pone long range occupational decisions 
and planned to spend some time con- 
sidering their place in society and to 
seek positions involved in “social 
change.” 

This was reflected in the number 
planning to “take a year out before 
further academic study,” those seeking 
positions to meet C.O. requirements 
or deferment from military service, en- 
rolling in study in theology and law, or 
working in the Peace Corps, VISTA, 
social welfare or hospitals. 

In the Class of 1968 there was a 
very sharp drop in the percentage of 
men and women who enrolled in grad- 
uate study. A somewhat larger num- 
ber of the class of 1969 began graduate 
programs—54% of the men and 44% 
of the women from the College of Arts 
and Sciences and 54% of the men and 
59% of the women from the Conserv- 
atory of Music. (See five-year tables 
for comparisons.) A change in draft 
regulations last October gave assur- 
ance that most of the men will be able 
to complete the current academic year. 
Plans beyond that depend on places 
drawn in the draft lottery and any 
future change in regulations. 

As has been the case for several 
years, the largest group (both men and 
women) are teaching or preparing to 
teach. Women who had not completed 
certification requirements are enrolled 
for study in M.A.T. and other “fifth 
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year” programs. However, because of 
the continued shortage of certified 
teachers, most of the men have secured 
“temporary” certificates for 1969-70. 
Most draft boards have been willing to 
defer men for teaching positions. Cur- 
rent information is that it will be much 
more difficult to secure such positions 
for 1970-71. 

Only partial information has been 
reported on draft status. Of those re- 
porting their classifications, 11 men 
had enlisted for military service and 
several others were expecting to be in- 
ducted early this year. Of those in 
graduate study, medical and theologi- 
cal students are deferred; some had 
been granted occupational deferments 
for teaching assistantships; many were 
still waiting re-classification. Thirteen 
have occupational deferments for 
teaching or juvenile work; 11 have 
C.O. classification and are employed 
in positions to meet this requirement; 
24 have 1Y or 4F classifications. Sev- 
eral of those who reported plans un- 
settled (or who did not reply) are 
opposed to military service or are post- 
poning occupational decisions until 
draft status is decided. One man listed 
himself as a draft evader, awaiting 
trial. 

The Class of 1969 scattered more 
widely than usual across the United 
States. Members are located in 38 
states, including Hawaii and Alaska, 
the District of Columbia, and in 24 
countries abroad. However, 41% are 
concentrated in 11 city areas—Boston- 
Cambridge, 48; New York City, 41; 
Chicago, 23; Oberlin, 19; Philadelphia, 
16; Cleveland, 14; Ann Arbor and 
New Haven, 13 each; Washington, 


D.C., 11; Madison and Baltimore, 10 
each. By states, Ohio has 68; New 
York, 67; Massachusetts, 58; Illinois, 
34; Pennsylvania, 32; California, 21; 
Connecticut, 19; Maryland, 15; Mich- 
igan, 16; Colorado, 12. 

A somewhat smaller number (42, 
compared with 53 in 1968) are study- 
ing, employed, or traveling abroad. 
The major change is that only half as 
many as in 1968 are in the Peace 
Corps. The 13 (10 men, 3 women) in 
the Corps are in Afghanistan, Ethi- 
opia, Ivory Coast, Jamaica, Kenya, 
Korea, Sierra Leone, Thailand, Upper 
Volta and Venezuela. The reduction 
is more an indication of a change of 
Peace Corps emphasis than in lack of 
interest. Fourteen (7 men, 7 women) 
are employed abroad—2 each in Can- 
ada, India, Israel, and Japan; others in 
Ethiopia, Ghana, Mali, Morocco, Tai- 
wan and Vietnam. Nine (6 men, 3 
women) are studying—Germany 3; 
England 2; Israel, Canada, France, 
and “Asia.” Four women are “trav- 
eling” and two others are making their 
homes in France. 

A number of people did not report 
salaries, but for those who did report, 
beginning salaries in the United States 
seemed to vary more widely than usual 
—for business the range was $3700- 
$10,200; teaching, $3960-$8400; sci- 
enceresearch, $5400-$9 120; social serv- 
ice, $3200-$7500; other fields, $3000- 
$8500. For all occupations, the me- 
dian for men was $6400; for women, 
$6200. Salary range was affected by 
the fact that a number of men are in 
service type occupations at lower sal- 
aries to satisfy C.O. requirements. 

Salaries for M.A.T. graduates who 
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are teaching ranged from $5880 to 
$8800, with a median of $7630, an in- 
crease from $6955 in 1968. 

One hundred and thirty-seven of 
those employed reported sources for 
their positions. Forty-two secured em- 
ployment through direct notices from 
Oberlin sources (the Office of Place- 
ment and Gradute Counseling or ma- 
jor department); 29 from “personal in- 
guiry”; 17 through friends; 12 rela- 
tives. Other sources included agencies, 
government examinations, advertise- 
ments, hometown or previous em- 
ployer contacts, placement offices in 
other colleges, CO service listings. 
Many of those listing other sources 
made use of the resources of the Ober- 
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lin Office of Placement and Graduate 
Counseling in exploring possibilities 
and planning job campaigns. 
Twenty-one per cent of the class 
(16% men, 26% women) were mar- 
ried by Nov. 1, and another 5% re- 
ported plans for marriage within the 
year. Of these, 47 (23 men, 24 women) 
were married prior to graduation; 62 
(26 men, 36 women) were married 
during the summer and fall; 30 (15 
men, 15 women) are engaged. Thirty- 
four married classmates or former 
classmates, 42 (18 men, 24 women) 
married Oberlinians from other 
classes, and 33 (15 men, 18 women) 
married ‘“non-Oberlinians.” Of those 
engaged, 5 couples are classmates, 15 
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(8 men, 7 women) engaged to other 
Oberlinians, and 5 (2 men, 3 women) 
engaged to others. 

Each year a number’ of graduates 
who began study with another class 
elect to join that class for alumni pur- 
poses. As in 1968, 37 who received 
degrees in 1969 will appear in Alumni 
Magazine news and reunions with 
other classes. Seven speeded up pro- 
grams and will join the class of 1970; 
the others will join earlier classes—25 
to 1968, 3 to 1967, and 1 each to 1966 
and 1964. 

Seventeen (3 men, 14 women) of the 
1969 needed a few hours to 
Most of them 


are completing correspondence courses 


class of 
complete the degree. 


or planned to complete the degree with 
part-time study. As degrees are certi- 
fied, these people will be added to the 
class of 1969 list; so information on 
their plans for the year was included in 
the Class Directory. However, the sta- 
tistics which follow include only those 
whose degrees have been completed. 
The reports include all those who 
received degrees during the year 1968- 
69—December 1968, June 1969, and 
after summer study in 1969. Occupa- 
tions are recorded as of October 1969. 
Most of the December 1968 graduates 
held temporary jobs during the spring 
or started on graduate study. 
COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES 


Bachelor of Arts 
Study 


Two hundred and twenty-six (139 
men, 87 women) or 49.3% of the class 
enrolled in graduate or professional 
study. The number preparing for pro- 
fessional fields increased—93 men, 
52 women (compared to 67 men and 
43 women in 1968). The increases 
were in education 43 (10 men, 33 
women), law 28 (23 men, 5 women), 
and theology 20 (19 men, 1 woman). 
Other fields included medicine 31 (28 
men, 3 women), social work 6 (1 man, 
5 women), business administration 4 
men; and 1 or 2 each in architecture, 
archeology, audiology, communica- 
tions, journalism, photography, radio- 
TV, dance, theater, library science, ex- 
ecutive secretarial. 

The majority of the 81 in “aca- 
demic” fields are beginning programs 
which will lead to Ph.D. degrees and 
many of them will eventually teach at 
the college level. Thirty-five (23 men, 
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12 women) are in science; 21 (15 men, 
6 women) in social sciences; 18 (6 
men, 12 women) in languages; and 7 
(2 men, 5 women) in other humanities. 
Academic fields with four or more in- 
clude biology, 11; history and psychol- 
ogy, 10 each; English, 6; mathematics, 
political science, French, and art, 4 
each. Other academic fields include 
chemistry, geology, medical sciences, 
physics; economics, international re- 
lations, anthropolgy, sociology; com- 
parative literature, German, Russian, 
Spanish, East Asian; physical educa- 
tion, Buddhist philosophy and music. 
They are studying in 75 colleges and 
6 special schools in the United States 
and 6 abroad. However, half of the 
group are in 14 institutions—Harvard, 
16; Chicago, 14; Yale, 11; Columbia 
and Michigan, 10 each; Wisconsin, 8; 
Johns Hopkins, 7; Boston University, 
Case Western Reserve, Cincinnati, and 
Oberlin, 6 each; Brown, Pittsburgh, 
and Pennsylvania, 5 each. (Although 
the order within the group has changed 
from year to year, the six “top” insti- 
tutions for 1969-70 have been in the 
first six for the past three years.) The 
six institutions abroad are in Canada, 
England, France, Germany, and Israel. 
Perhaps reflecting the reduction in 
availability of financial aid, only half 
of those studying reported some form 
of aid. Forty-nine (27 men, 22 women) 
hold part or full scholarships or fellow- 
ships from institutions attended, and 
another 23 (15 men, 8 women) have 
assistantships in their major depart- 
ments. Twenty-seven (17 men, 10 
women) received fellowships or train- 
eeships from government sources; 11 
(9 men, 2 women) from foundations. 


Fourteen (8 men, 6 women) have in- 
ternships for M.A.T. programs; and 11 
others have field work or loans. Twen- 
ty-two people received combinations of 
scholarships and assistantships or 
loans; so a total of 135 awards were 
granted to 113 people. It should be 
pointed out that not all in graduate 
study applied for financial aid; so the 
percentage of those applying who re- 
ceived awards is somewhat higher than 
these figures indicate. 

Government grants included 8 from 
the National Science Foundation; 10 
National Defense Education Act 
(Titles IV, V, VI); 5 National Insti- 
tutes of Health and U. S, Public Health 
Service; and others from the Veterans 
Administration; Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; and 
Teacher Corps. Other awards include 
National Medical Fellowships, Health 
Professions Scholarships, and Dan- 
forth Fellowships, 2 each; Fulbright 
Fellowship; Fund for Theological Ed- 
ucation; Ford Foundation, and others 
from private or local sources. Six 
Oberlinians were named “Designates” 
by the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 
but all received aid from other sources. 

Available financial aid varies widely 
between fields. In the sciences, 80% 
received help; in languages, 61%; so- 
cial sciences, 50%. In the professional 
fields, education and theology led with 
65%; but the others were much lower 
law 25%, medicine 19%, all other 
professional fields, 30%. 


Employment 

One hundred fifty-nine (84 men, 75 
women) reported employment, a fig- 
ure somewhat smaller than in 1968. 
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Thirty-three men and 17 women are 
teaching—elementary grades (3 men, 
7 women), junior-senior high school 
(25 men, 6 women), special education 
(1 man, 2 women), college (2 men), 
and Shansi (2 men, 1 woman). Thirty- 
eight (24 men, 14 women) are in other 
“helping” occupations—13 in the 
Peace Corps, VISTA 6, casewerk 10, 
juvenile court work 3, group work, and 
relief organizations. Five are working 
for government agencies (local, fed- 
eral, or foreign). Seven are computer 
programmers for a variety of employ- 
ers. Eleven women are in “general of- 
fice” positions in business and educa- 
tional institutions. Other business 
fields include life insurance sales, bank- 
ing, retail sales, advertising, copy- 
writer, radio-TV production, research 
interviewer, airline stewardess, and or- 
ganizer for a reading dynamics pro- 
gram. Science related occupations in- 
clude biological, chemical, medical, 
physical, and psychological research; 
surgical laboratory work; and hospital 
technician. Among other occupations 
are reporter, educational research, col- 
lege public relations, college adminis- 
trative assistant, psychiatric aide, 
translator, speech therapist, theatre 
wardrobe mistress and actress, model, 
occupational therapy aide, library as- 
sistant, art museum assistant. Several 
reported temporary positions ranging 
from farm work to baker and “radical 
organizing.” 

Four men are in Army service, 3 in 
Air Force, and 1 Navy. 


Master of Arts 


Fight received the M.A. degree in 
1969-5 in art history, 1 each in biolo- 
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gy, philosophy, and sociology. Occu- 
pations reported are teaching art in 
public schools, college laboratory in- 
structor in biology, curatorial assistant 
in art museum, study for the Ph.D. in 
sociology and in art history. 


Master of Arts in Teaching 

Twenty-three M.A.T. degrees were 
awarded in 1969—4 elementary, 19 
secondary. Ten (5 men, 5 women) are 
teaching in junior-senior high schools, 
4 (1 man, 3 women) in elementary 
grades, 1 woman in elementary special 
education, and | man in college. One 
man is a laboratory assistant, one 
woman a library assistant, and one 
man on a “round-the-world” tour. Two 
women reported plans unsettled—not 
planning immediate employment. 
(Nine of the 14 women are married.) 
The group is located in Massachusetts 
and Ohio, 4 each; Oregon, 2; and 1 
each in Colorado, Florida, Hawaii, 
Maryland, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sy, New York, and Wisconsin. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Bachelor of Music 


Study 

The per cent in further study in- 
creased from 47% to 54% for the men 
and from 38% to 59% for the women 
(compared to 1968), or 56.6% of the 
class. Thirty-eight are continuing mu- 
sic study; 1 is completing the A.B. de- 
gree. Fifteen are studying piano; 4 
voice; 3 each organ, composition, and 
violin; 2 harp, and 1 each, music his- 
tory, viola, sacred music, bassoon, 
oboe, flute, music 
therapy. They are enrolled in 28 in- 
stitutions in the United States and 2 in 


music education, 


Germany; one person is studying pri- 
vately. Three are at Juilliard, 2 each 
at Connecticut, Illinois, Manhattan, 
North Carolina, and Peabody. 

As in 1968, two-thirds of those 
studying music have some form of fi- 
nancial aid—10 have fellowships and 
11 assistantships from the institutions 
in which they are studying; 3 fellow- 
ships from government sources (Ful- 
bright and NDEA Title IV). 


Employment 

Fourteen are employed in music po- 
sitions—11 teaching music in public 
schools, 1 each in the music depart- 
ment of a museum, church music di- 
rector, and orchestra member. Five 
others have “non-music” positions—2 
teaching regular elementary grades, 
the others library assistant, hospital or- 
derly, and general office work. Of the 
5 women reporting plans unsettled, 3 
are married and had only recently be- 
gun seeking employment; | is recuper- 
ating from illness. 

Three men have enlisted in military 
bands—Army 2, Marines 1. 


ie poe a) 


DIRECTORY OF THE CLASS 


The Directory of the Class of 1969, 
listing addresses, occupations, and per- 
sonal news, has been compiled by the 
Office of Placement and Graduate 
Counseling and published by the 
Alumni Association. Copies have been 


sent to members of the classes of 1969 
and 1970. 
cure a free copy by writing to Miss 
Dorothy M. Smith, Director, Office of 
Placement and Graduate Counseling, 
Peters Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074, 


Others interested may se- 


TAPPAN 
SQUARE 
NOTEBOOK 


Experimental Con 

A. student-formed Experimental Con- 
servatory (ExCon) has joined the Ex- 
perimental College (ExCo) this semester 
and three courses, all for credit, include 
Radical Education in Music, the Student 
Contemporary Chamber Ensemble, and 
Relevant Modern Theory. 

Some 27 ExCo courses were offered, 
including (for credit) Yoga, the Ameri- 
can Indian, Southeast Asian History, 
Creative Writing for Blacks, Projections 
and Applications of Multi-Media Forms 
Toward the Planetization of Man, and 
Advanced Photography. 

A course in experimental education 
was Offered for credit to co-ordinators 
and students serving as liaisons between 
the ExCo committee and the courses. 


Ford Debate Winners 

A University of Georgia team won first 
place and UCLA debater Alec Wisner 
was top speaker at the second annual 
Ford National Invational Debate Tour- 
nament sponsored Jan. 9-11 by the 
Oberlin College Forensic Union. 

Georgia debaters Terry Brown and 
Stephen McCurley defeated a George- 
town University team of Dallas Perkins 
and Howard Beales to take the first 
place trophies by a 3-2 judges’ decision. 

The final round climaxed 12 debates 
for the two teams. Georgia argued the 
negative and Georgetown the affirma- 
tive position of the proposition, “Re- 
solved: That the federal government 
should grant annually a special per- 
centage of its income tax revenues to 
the states.” 

Presentation of all awards was made 
by James D. Maxwell, educational af- 
fairs representative of the Ford Motor 
Co. Ford provided the traveling trophy 
for the annual tournament and is partial- 
ly supporting the 1970, 1971 and 1972 
tournaments through grants of $4,000 
each year. 

Besides taking home first and second 
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place trophies, the University of Georgia 
and Georgetown University debaters 
also received trophies for winning the 
semi-final rounds. In addition to Wis- 
ner, four other debaters received best 
speaker awards. These were David Goss 
of Canisius College, second best speak- 
er; Dixie Howell of UCLA, third best; 
Roger Robertson of the University of 
Denver, fourth best; and Jay Miller of 
Bowling Green State University, fifth. 

Forty-four varsity debate teams from 
35 colleges and universities in 16 states 
and the district of Columbia participated 
in the 1970 tournament. The competi- 
tion is an annual event of the college’s 
Winter Term. 


Forensic Awards 

A tournament first place and three high 
speaker awards were the tangible prizes 
the Oberlin Forensic Union collected 
last month in five intercollegiate tour- 
naments. 

Winning the first place trophy were 
Gary Gorton and Paul Zarefsky at 
Bowling Green State University, Janu- 
ary 16-17, in a tournament in which 
Gary was top speaker and Paul, third 
best. 

Another third-ranking speaker among 
the 10 Oberlin debaters in competition 
last month was Mark Arnold. He re- 
ceived the award at Harvard University 
January 29-31 and with teammate Paul 
Zarefsky placed fifth. 

Oberlin had two other teams at 
Harvard, Joseph Misner-Gordon Ridley 
who placed ninth and Sallie Birket-Gary 
Gorton who placed 17th. There were 
100 intercollegiate teams entered. 

At the College of William and Mary 
January 30-31, the Oberlin team of 
Dennis Baker-Paul Centolella compiled 
a 5-3 win-loss record and that of Scott 
Lassar-Dennis Henigan a 3-5 record. 

At Rutlands University January 1-3 
Mark Arnold and Dennis Henigan 
placed fifth, immediately after finishing 


ninth at UCLA December 30-31. 


Latin Honors 
The faculty of the College of Arts and 
Sciences has approved a revision in the 
rule for awarding Latin distinctions at 
graduation. Awards now will be made 
to all students who have a cumulative 
average of B or better. 

Previously the awards were given to 
no more than 25% of the graduating 
class and many with B averages were 
excluded. Under the new rule approxi- 
matly 10% of the distinctions will be 
Summa Cum Laude, 30% Magna Cum 
Laude and 60% Cum Laude. 

The Committee on Honors at Gradua- 
tion recommended the change and 
argued that in many colleges and uni- 
versities “better than B average” is con- 
sidered the standard for honors as well 
as the standard for admission to grad- 
uate school. 


Calendar Adopted 


Final exam periods, eliminated in this 
year’s calendar, are back in the calendar 
approved by the General Faculty for 
1970-71. A pre-Christmas crunch of 
final exams, term papers, and take-home 
exams last semester brought so many 
complaints from students that the 
faculty reinstated the exam period al- 
most automatically. 

Fall recess, new this year, will be re- 
tained but it will be observed during the 
first week in November. Classes will be- 
gin Sept. 10 because of the lateness of 
Labor Day (Sept. 7). 

The calendar follows: 


FIRST SEMESTER: 
Orientation begins ........ Sat., Sept. 5 
Final Registration ........ Wed., Sept. 9 
Classes begin 


S00 “arr ee Thur., Sept. 10 
Homecoming—No Free 
DAY cccieee nceeetie eee Sat., Oct. 17 
Autumn Recess begins 
NOE tere oer R aasye A Sats Octe3.1 
Autumn Recess ends 
SOU sa; Tiere eee Mon., Nov. 9 
RANKSSIVING pee Thur., Nov. 26 
Examination period 
DERINS Raa Thur., Dec. 17 
First semester ends 
ASDA w eh eceneet: Thur., Dec. 22 
WINTER TERM: 
TeFMMGECINS-)..0.. ee Mon., Jan. 4 
rLerimenus nie eee: Mon., Jan. 29 
SECOND SEMESTER: 
Registration waacackcees Mon., Feb. 1 


Classes begin 8:00 a.m. ..Tues., Feb. 2 
Spring Recess begins 


L2enOOie a cece ee Sat. Mar. 27 
Spring Recess ends 

6:00 6 Toe terete Mon., Apr. 5 
Examination period 

Begins sac nrn wh accaners Thur., May 13 
Second semester ends 

4550) Diltiemeeeeere ss ate Tues., May 18 
Baccalaureate a..c.asns.. Sun., May 23 
Commenceméntuiccan Mon., May 24 
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Dean Teske Leaving 

Charles B. Teske, associate profes- 
sor of English and associate dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences, has been 
appointed dean of the division of hu- 
manities and arts for the Evergreen State 
College at Olympia, Wash. 

Dean Teske will leave Oberlin June 
15. He joined the Oberlin faculty as an 
instructor in 1958. He has been active 
in the Great Lakes Colleges Association, 
and in 1967 planned and directed a 
Humanities Conference for the GLCA. 
He also serves as coordinator of col- 
laborative programs, in which graduate 
students from six Midwestern universi- 
ties participate in specialized part-time 
teaching work at the association’s 12 
member colleges. 

An accomplished musician, Teske is 
faculty adviser for the Oberlin College 
Jazz Club and has been a lecturer at 
Alumni Family Week. 


Top Prize 
Math major Joel R. Katz, ’71, won first 
prize and $200 in Part I of the examina- 
tions offered by the Casualty Actuarial 
Society and the Society of Actuaries. 
His was the top prize for undergradu- 
ates. Not all of the 946 participants who 
took the tests last November were un- 
dergraduates. 


Wins Competition 

Piano major Alyce C. LeBlanc, ’72, has 
won the Young Artists Competition of 
the Portland (Maine) Symphony Orches- 
tra. 

Her dual prize is a $500 award and 
an appearance with the Portland Sym- 
phony on April 7. Miss LeBlanc is a 
student of Joseph Schwartz, associate 


professor of pianoforte at Oberlin, and 
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continued her studies with him last sum- 
mer at Bowdoin College, where he was 
associated with the Aeolian Chamber 
Players. 


11th Shell Grant 


For the 11th consecutive year, Oberlin 
has received a $1,500 donation under 
the Shell Assists program of the Shell 
Companies Foundation Inc. 

The gift consists of three equal grants 
of $500. The first is unrestricted and is 
for general support of the college. The 
other two are for additional professional 
development, respectively, of the faculty 
at large and of faculty members in the 
departments of chemistry, mathematics 
and physics. 


Du Pont Science Grant 

Oberlin is among 39 private liberal arts 
colleges sharing in the 1970 educational 
aid program recently announced by the 
Du Pont Co. 

For the third consecutive year Ober- 
lin received a science grant of $10,000 
for the department of chemistry and a 
college discretionary fund grant of 
$2,000. 

Colleges which have considerable 
strength in science teaching and make a 
significant contribution to the education 
of scientists were selected for this type 
of aid. 

Previous grants to the Oberlin chem- 
istry department have been used as 
matching funds in the purchase of a 
mass spectrometer. 


Faculty Notes 

Mrs. Frederick Foreman (Helen Pulver, 
A.M. ’48), research associate in geology, 
is spending February and March as 
paleontologist with the Deep Sea Drill- 
ing Project in the Gulf of Mexico. She 
is aboard the Glomar Challenger, the 
only ship especially designed for drilling 
and coring in water depths of up to 
20,000 feet, to depths of 2,500 feet be- 
low the sea floor. 

Purpose of the expedition is to obtain 
continuous material from the sediments 
in the deep sea for a better understand- 
ing of the history of the oceans. The 
project is sponsored by the National 
Science Foundation. 

Mrs. Foreman’s work at Oberlin is in 
micropaleontology and is supported by 
an NSF grant. She has been a research 
associate since 1960. 


* * x 


Joseph Schwartz, associate professor 
of pianoforte, will give a recital at 8:30 
p.m. March 28 at Carnegie Recital Hall, 
New York. Tickets will be available at 


the Carnegie Hall box office two weeks 
before the recital 


* * Ox 


Robert Weinstock, professor of phys- 
ics, Was a visiting lecturer at Benedict 
College in Columbia, S. C., Jan. 19- 
20. His visit was under the auspices of 
the American Association of Physics 
Teachers and the American Institute of 
Physics as part of a nationwide pro- 
gram to stimulate interest in physics. 


* * * 


Eugene Redmond, writer-in-residence 
and lecturer in Afro-American studies, 
is editor of and a contributor to a mini- 
anthology of black writings, Sides of the 
River, just published. The little volume 
grew out of a multimedia creative writ- 
ing course which Redmond taught at 
Southern Illinois University’s Experi- 
ment in Higher Education, East St. 
Louis, Mo. In his introduction he states, 
“The distinct flavor of the ghetto heav- 
ens and nightmares is in these works.” 


March Calendar 


1-8 Sunday-Sunday 
ART EXHIBIT, Plastic as 


Plastic 3223 sae ee eevee Allen 
2 Monday 

OBERLIN BRASS 

ENSEMBLE se Warner, 8:30 


6-7 Friday-Saturday 
SWIMMING at Denison (Ohio Con- 
ference Tournament) 
WRESTLING at Muskingum (Ohio 
Conference Tournament) 


8 Sunday 

Pro ARTE ORCHESTRA OF 

OBERLIN 920 eee Finney, 8:00 
10 Tuesday 


FACULTY RECITAL, 
Richard Kapuscinsk1, 


violoncello. eae Warner, 8:00 
13. Friday 

OBERLIN CHAMBER 

ORCHESTRA eons Finney, 8:30 
15 Sunday 

STUDENT WOODWIND 

ENSEMBLE. 2. ee Kulas, 4:00 
18-21 Wednesday-Saturday 


20TH FESTIVAL OF CONTEMPORARY 

Music, Part 11, George Rochberg, 

guest composer ........ Warner, 8:30 

MUMMERS, Kiss Me Kate ...... Hall 
21-April 12. Saturday-Sunday 

ART EXHIBIT, The Stencil Orna- 

ments of Louis Sullivan ........ Allen 
22-25 Sunday-Wednesday 

GERMAN PLay, “Die Mobhrin,” by 

Tankred Dorst, writer-in-residence 

ee 8 Sot as ae Little Theater, 8:00 
24 ‘Tuesday 

ARTIST RECITAL, Cleveland 

Orchestra Finney, 8:00 
26 Thursday 

OBERLIN ORCHESTRA 


capnceaeies Migs tha Finney, 8:30 
SENIOR ASSEMBLY—‘I’m Gonna 
Live,” Steve Jacobson, 

Senior Scholar Finney, noon 


On 


& / 


YEOMAN 
SPORTS 


BY LARRY GELLMAN, ’71 


Although Winter Term drew a_ good 
number of students away from the Ober- 
lin campus, enthusiasm and attendance 
were generally high for the athletic 
teams during January. The lack of 
structure and pressure gave fans and 
athletes alike a chance to devote more 
time and interest to the sports scene. 


Basketball 

The cagers rolled through Winter 
Term, fattening up their record on 
conference teams, but losing the key Ohio 
Conference games. They redeemed 
themselves completely, however, as they 
welcomed their fans back for second 
semester with a 95-69 win over highly- 
regarded Wooster, upping their overall 
mark to 9-4 and their OAC record to 
3-4. 

The Fighting Scots came to town, led 
by Tom Dinger, the third leading scorer 
in the nation with a 31.7 point average, 
and Tim Baab, a 6-5 lumberjack who 
had been leading the conference in re- 
bounds. 

The Crimson completely controlled 
the contest as sophomore Vic Guerrieri 
hit 16 of 22 shots from the field en route 
to a 35-point performance. He was 
joined in double figures by the remain- 
ing Obie starters as senior Randy Miller 
poured in 19, Ken Bryant had 14, Al 
Wellington 11, and Earl Singleton. 10. 

The Crimson and Gold came back 
from a four-week Christmas layoff to 
beat Western Reserve, 96-85, when 
Guerrieri tied Merrill Shanks’ single 
game scoring record (set in 1960) as he 
poured in 42 points while also pulling 
down 15 rebounds in what was probably 
the finest individual effort in Oberlin 
cage history. 

The momentum from the win didn’t 
carry over, however, and Julian Smith’s 
charges dropped two straight conference 
games, falling to league-leading Capital, 
75-98, and losing an amazing 61-64 
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decision at home to Muskingum, after 
being ahead 61-48 with only five min- 
utes remaining. 

The Obies bounced back to beat Den- 
ison on the road in overtime, 85-82, as 
junior Fred Van Essen and freshman 
Jed Margolis came through after Bryant, 
Singleton and Guerrieri had fouled out. 

The cagers then coasted past Alle- 
gheny, 94-62, but dropped a key OAC 
game at Wittenberg, 56-80. 

The Wittenberg game was followed 
by a weekend road trip to Chicago 
where the Obies beat Lake Forest, 80- 
74, and Chicago, 66-53. The Chicago 
game was preceded by an alumni recep- 
tion and a large number of alums who 
either live in the Chicago area or who 
are now attending graduate school there 
were on hand to cheer the Yeomen. 


Wrestling 

After winning their first two meets, 
the wrestlers dropped to a 2-7 record, 
although several individuals showed 
great promise for the Ohio Conference 
tournament at the end of the season. 

During Winter Term the grapplers, 
coached by Joe Gurtis, dropped two 
triple dual meets. These differ from 
normal dual meets in that four schools 
meet with each wrestling the other three. 
In both of these meets, the Obies lost 
to all three opponents, losing first to 
Denison, Mt. Union and Wooster and 
dropping a trio the following week to 
Ohio Wesleyan, Baldwin-Wallace and 
Hiram. 

Dan Clemens, a junior from Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio, was the Ohio Conference 
champion at 152 pounds last year, and 
although he has moved up to the 158 Ib. 
weight division, he seemed to be well 
on his way to the title again with a 
fine 8-0-1 record. 

Sophomore Al Brooks was also im- 
pressive with.a 7-2 log in the 136 lb. 
range. Another conference hopeful is 


sophomore Tom Axtell, 142 Ibs. who 
was 5-2-2 for the season. 


Hockey 

The ice hockey situation continued to 
be dismal and the Yeomen managed one 
win and a tie in 10 outings. 

One encouraging note was the ap- 
pearance as coach of Pete Slater, a Janu- 
ary graduate at St. Lawrence College, 
Canton, N.Y., where he starred as a 
right wing for four years. Slater is re- 
placing Joe Horn, ’60, who is on leave 
of absence to work on his Ph.D. at 
Ohio State. 

Ordinarily it would have been tough 
to find someone to step in for only one 
semester, but fortunately for the Yeo- 
men, the Oberlin situation fit into Sla- 
ter’s plans perfectly. Next fall he plans 
to play professional hockey for Des 
Moines of the International Hockey 
League (one step below the NHL). 

The icers carried an 0-4 record into 
Winter Term and quickly added two 
shutout losses at Lake Forest, 0-11 and 
0-8. 

They came back with a thrilling 4-3 
win over Ohio Wesleyan, as a goal by 
junior Dan Duffey followed by a pair 
by senior Jack Clough brought the Yeo- 
men from a 2-0 deficit and set the stage 
for Steve Woodruff’s winning tally with 
only 50 seconds remaining in the game. 

The win was followed by a scrimmage 
5-5 tie with Lorain Community College 
and losses to Ohio State (1-13), Dayton 
(2-4) and Miami (0-3). 


Swimming 

After placing fourth in two nine-team' 
tournaments, the Yeomen swimmers 
compiled a 2-2 record in dual meets 
during January, beating Wooster and 
Wittenberg while losing badly to Deni- 
son and Ashland. 

The brightest spot was provided by 
senior co-captain Rich Lehmann who 
Was averaging two first places per meet 
and was maintaining a mastery in his 
favorite event, the 200-yard individual 
medley. 

The first Crane Pool record of the 
year was set by sophomore David Tem- 
pest as he covered the 200-yard back- 
stroke in 2:11.1, besting the old record 
of 2:12.9 held by last year’s co-captain, 
Cary Seidman. The performance came 
during the Obies’ 60-43 trouncing of 
Wittenberg. 

Showing great promise in the breast- 
stroke was freshman Dan_ Hinrichs. 
Coach Brad Cahill and others believe 
Dan will probably claim most of the 
school and pool records by the time he 
leaves. 
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Guerrieri shoots 


Who Thought 

Oberlin 

Couldn’t Catch 
age Fever? 


W hen an Oberlin College basket- 
ball team plays before near- 


Capacity crowds of screaming fans, and 
students are turned away because 
there’s no more room on a fans’ bus 
going over 150 miles to Wittenberg, you 
know something must be happening 
that is quite out of the ordinary. 

The fact is that something quite out 
of the ordinary has indeed happened— 
namely, Oberlin came up with a team 
so good and so exciting to watch that 
even the most studious individuals 
abandoned their books and came out to 
cheer. So did an ever-increasing num- 
ber of Oberlin residents who were in- 
ferested in seeing top-quality small-col- 
lege basketball. 

Ihe Yeomen responded in grand style 
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Part.of the half-time crowd 


as they rolled to a 10-4 record. 

The best example of how the team 
reacted to the support it had received 
was displayed Feb. 3 as the Obies crush- 
ed Wooster. Said Coach Julian Smith: 

“It really made a big difference, 
having all those people behind us. It’s 
good to have the kind of support at 
home that some of the teams we have 
been playing on the road have had.” 

One of the leaders of the “fan power” 
movement has been Mary Wellington, 
wife of playmaker Al Wellington, °70. 
“The difference between this year and 
last is like night and day,” she noted 
happily. “In past seasons, most people 
didn’t even know when the home games 
were—now everyone I see is looking for 


a ride to the road games.” 
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BE ERO 


FLATTERY BY IMITATION 

Warren Taylor’s use of what purports to 
be a review of Jack Barnard’s history 
of Oberlin to launch a jeremiad against 
modern secular culture scarcely reflects 
the friendly kindness he celebrates as 
central to the Oberlin tradition. Surely 
neither Prof. Barnard nor modern Ober- 
lin is accountable for every form of en- 
vironmental pollution from carbon 
monoxide to our Faustian foreign policy. 
And it needs to be proved, not assumed, 
that the secularization of American cul- 
ture and the proliferation of specialized 
education share any significant responsi- 
bility for the woes we universally de- 
plore. 

Barnard may have oversimplified the 
choices impilicit in the secularization 
and specialization of education, but in 
this Prof. Taylor flatters him by imita- 
tion. Unless he is prepared to argue 
seriously that information is irrelevant 
to wisdom, Prof. Taylor cannot dismiss 
the advantages of specialization by in- 
cantations to the “whole man.” To take 
a parochial example, Professors Taylor, 
Shaver, Roellinger, Hoover, Bongiorno, 
Fletcher, LeDuc and Artz knew more 
collectively about history and literature 
than a single person professing both his- 
tory and literature as his field could 
have known. 

In Barnard’s generation at Oberlin a 
single (presumably whole) student might 
have taken work with all of them. The 
disadvantages of specialization are well 
known, but the epistemological (there- 
fore educational) problems involved in 
the “knowledge explosion” are not likely 
to be solved by a return to the old time 
religion or even, sadly enough, to the 
spirit of old-time heresies. 

Prof. Taylor’s is an eloquent, impas- 
sioned, provocative study of history, 
but the Oberlin tradition it best reflects 
is one he refuses to identify. That is the 
tradition of intense spiritual discomfort 
and undiscriminating indignation in the 
face of heresies different from those the 
author chooses to espouse. 

Mary YOouncGc, ’50 
Columbus, Ohio 


NOT A HISTORY 

There are three general points raised in 
Prof. Warren Taylor’s review of my 
book, From Evangelicalism to Progres- 
sivism at Oberlin College, 1866-1917 
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(Columbus: The Ohio State University 
Press, 1969), on which I would like to 
comment. 

First a word about the book’s scope. 
No claim that it is a comprehensive his- 
tory of Oberlin between 1866 and 1917 
was made. It comprises, after all, only 
127 pages of text and to write a standard 
work covering more than 50 years of 
Oberlin’s history in that brief space 
would require a genius for compact ex- 
pression which few, and certainly not 
I (nor, for that matter, Prof. Taylor) 
possess. 

The aim was more modest: to identify 
and describe as the preface states, “one 
strand in the complicated pattern of the 
history of an American college: the 
changing ways in which students at 
Oberlin thought about social issues be- 
tween 1866 and 1917.” The discerning 
reader will note that I refrained from 
calling the book “a history” (let alone 
“the history”) of Oberlin as another 
way of indicating its limits. 

This should account for the brief 
treatment of some subjects and the 
omission of others. Anyone is free, of 
course, to challenge with pertinent evi- 
dence drawn from the period the study 
covers the validity of either my primary 
thesis about the shift in students’ social 
outlook during these years or the secon- 
dary thesis that students’ social concerns 
were an important source of innovation 
within Oberlin. 

Prof. Taylor is bothered by the ab- 
sence of definitions of some of the key 
terms, evangelicalism in particular. 
Since I used this word in its ordinary 
sense (see Webster's New Collegiate 
Dictionary, third meaning listed) it 
would have been pedantic to give a 
formal definition of it. On the other 
hand, Prof. Taylor is rightly concerned 
with definitions since his own argument 
requres that he give words new mean- 
ings. 

If I understand his point correctly, he 
denies that the religious commitment of 
19th century Oberlin had an essential 
Christian content and he urges us to re- 
define words in accord with this convic- 
tion. Readers who wish to test his hy- 
pothesis should turn to the writings and 
activities of Shipherd, Mahan, Finney, 
Fairchild, King and the lesser figures 
who formulated Oberlin’s religious be- 
liefs and implemented them in the cus- 
toms and procedures of the College. 


Thirdly, the book it is charged dis- 
torts the Oberlin tradition by allegedly 
claiming that a commitment to benevo- 
lence and righteousness was replaced by 
an arid intellectualism. I was struck by 
this in part because I had just read a 
review in a professional journal (Jour- 
nal of American History, LVI, No. 3, 
Dec. 1969, 687-688) in which the re- 
viewer recognized that the book con- 
firmed the continuity of Oberlin’s his- 
tory, and in part because the implication 
that American social progressivism at 
the turn of the century lacked an ele- 
ment of and an appeal to benevolence 
and righteousness is ludicrous. 

It is my contention that the progres- 
sive movement at Oberlin was marked 
by a determination to seek out the facts 
about social and industrial conditions 
and their causes (not just the symptoms 
of social evils) as a prelude to the ad- 
vocacy of reform. This strengthened, in 
my view, the foundations and the appli- 
cation of an abiding commitment to a 
just society. Readers who wish to know 
how and by whom this process was ini- 
tiated should turn to the book. 

JOHN BARNARD, ‘55 
Rochester, Mich. 


DISCOVERED THE SOURCE 
Warren Taylor’s article in the December 
Alumni Magazine is the most welcome 
piece of writing I have seen in a long 
time. I agree without reservation to all 
the assertions he has made regarding the 
value of and basis for a liberal arts insti- 
tution as demonstrated by Oberlin dur- 
ing its first century. 

His analyses, interpretations and con- 
clusions are superb. As a native of 
Oberlin, I was surprised to discover the 
source of some of the feelings and be- 
liefs which have always seemed a part 
of me. 

What has been happening on college 
campuses during recent years has been 
most disheartening to those who believe 
in a real liberal arts education. I wish 
Mr. Taylor’s article could get a wide 
distribution on campuses since Oberlin 
is a sort of prototypic college. 

ELIZABETH PORTER SEEFELD, °38 
New York 


TOO CLOSE TO FOREST 

I believe that Prof. Taylor is so intellec- 
tual that he cannot judge what is the 
“whole man.” He is so close to the 
forest that he cannot see the trees. 

I think that the “whole man” is more 
nearly a Sam Levenson character. The 
“whole man” is not all brain. He is a 
real man who lives and laughs and dies. 
He eats, sleeps and makes love. The 
many facets of his nature are homog- 
enized within him, all of his manners of 
working and of playing. 

The “whole man” is one who gets up 
early because the office opens at 8:00. 
He reads the paper at breakfast and 
kisses his wife goodbye because these 
things are part of his social structure. 
He competes with his associates at work 
for position and income. He eats yogurt 
for lunch because his wife says he is too 
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fat. This instance is more important to 
him than logarithms. The “whole man” 
must not be jarred by hearing nonstand- 
ard grammar. His bowling score super- 
sedes his philosophy of life, though this 
latter is included. He goes to church on 
Sunday. He has gone to college so he 
knows of Chaucer. 

Oberlin College has taught the “whole 
man” some things to make a person fit 
into his world: how to dance the basie 
step and how to pour demitasse. He can 
work a trigonometric equation; he can- 
not paint a basement with whitewash. 
His grammar is perfect; he does not 
know what to say to a four-year-old. He 
has an outstanding vocabulary; nobody 
understands him. Does Oberlin College 
teach the “whole man” how to fit in at 
the back-yard barbecue? 

Oberlin feeds only the intellect in a 
prime example of such colleges reproved 
by Prof. Taylor. This, of course, is in- 
spired only by the four years in the 
forties which I personally remember. 
Has Oberlin changed? I remember my 
favorite literature course, American Lit- 
erature, taught by Prof. Warren Taylor. 

CAROLYN ROBROCK WELLING, ’48 
Toledo, Ohio 


PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT 

I have never read a better appraisal of 
the Oberlin achievement. It appears at 
a psychological moment—when a new 
president is about to be chosen. 

To the committee charged with the 
search for the right man, some of us, 
who knew King and his colleagues so 
well, would say: 

“Put first an interest in persons and 
in teaching. Let all other details, how- 
ever important (structural gimmicks, 
curriculum offerings, schedule arrange- 
ment, necessary financing, even admin- 
istrative competence—admittedly a 
prime essential) be tested by one ques- 
tion: Do they help Oberlin to be true to 
its unique role?” 

In these days when necessary restruc- 
turing, required astronomic financing, 
and commendable activism tempt us to 
swing too far away from basic commit- 
ments, and experience tends to ignore 
the “mass” appeal of historic revivalism 
(and its ethical demands as well as emo- 
tional excesses), or the Sunday School 
movement (with its enthusiasm so much 
greater than its educational effective- 
ness), and contemporary youth gather- 
ings alike, what Prof. Taylor has written 
about education applies only to organ- 
ized religion and to secular politics and 
decent economics. 

Of all the world’s opulent assets peo- 
ple are the most valuable, and teaching, 
as the art of helping people to achieve 
their fullest potential, affords durable, 
satisfying opportunity to those chosen as 
fit to be entrusted with so great and 
exciting a responsibility. 

Seven decades ago, I was sure that it 
was best for me then to get a general 
education. Oberlin provided it for me, 
for my son, my daughter and her hus- 
band, and my granddaughter (69 Shans 
rep in Madurai). 

Twice 1 myself had considered going 
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to Madurai, as an educator. I am grate- 
ful that Oberlin has equipped a grand- 
daughter of mine to do, after more than 
60 years, what I couldn’t ever under- 
take. To help persons equip themselves 
for life, wherever lived on the planet (or 
beyond!)—what a continuing challenge 
to Oberlin today and tomorrow. The 
age of the laity has begun. If Oberlin 
can help the “priesthood of all believers” 
to function more adequately in our 
swiftly changing world, we’ll forgive the 
loss of the GST. ; 

Ross W. SANDERSON, ’05 
Newton Center, Mass. 


THANKFUL 

Fie on Clinical Prof. of Surgery J. Ray- 
mond Stacy, M.D., for approving pinkie 
student Krulwich’s espousal of popula- 
tion control. 

Doesn’t he know that this is simply a 
Communist-inspired program calculated 
to weaken our glorious Republic (under 
God) past salvation? This is, of course, 
white population control; so that the 
blacks can (in the very words of the 
Bible) “be fruitful and multiply” and 
eventually take over. 

The educated Christian Ian Smith, 
whom we “helped depose,” could teil 
Dr. Stacy a thing or two about this, I’m 
sure. So could the sainted Madam Nhu, 
a good Christian in spite of not being 
white. 

And then there is the astonishing vic- 
tory of the democratic process in Viet- 
nam, when Diem won 98% of the pres- 
idential vote. One searches in vain the 
annals of our so-called democracy for 
comparable figures; even the landslide 
elections of Roosevelt or Johnson pro- 
duced no such overwhelming majority. 
Only such countries as Russia or Spain 
could approach these statistics. Perhaps 
Dr. Stacy should hesitate before equat- 
ing our imperfect system with Diem’s. 


As a parent of a present Oberlin stu- 
dent, I thank God that Oberlin has 
changed since 1937! 

Mrs. RICHARD FORSCHER 
Bedford, N. Y. 


CURE IS IN CARING 

I find that the students with their 
insistence and even sometimes their er- 
rors are speaking to me. I cannot see 
how Oberlin can live in this time unless 
it does as it does, faces the reality of 
discord and disappointment, faces the 
truth of isolation and separation, and 
allows students to make a few of their 
own mistakes. 

The folly of most of us who have 
lived this far along is that we think we're 
wise. Most people my age are still mak- 
ing enormous mistakes compared to the 
students, yet we assume that if we put 
on a kind of “God voice” we will sound 
important. When we tell other genera- 
tions how brainy we are, the sound 
comes out brassy and off key. 

I’m excited about the vigor of stu- 
dents. I’m thrilled that they ask ques- 
tions that should be asked. The only 
time I’m a bit put off is when they sound 
like my own generation, for I’ve come to 
love that saying: “It’s what you learn 
after you know it all that counts.” 

The exploring mind, the curious ask- 
ing voice, the searching of conscience, 
the watching for new ways: all these 
have their enormous value. Somehow, 
most of the smartest men have not 
needed to tell us how brilliant they were. 

A school with no problems in this 
time is simply too simple to survive. So 
keep a few problems. I’m glad students 
can make a few sounds. And some will 
have poor judgment but then I do, too, 
sometimes. I think the cure is in large 
part in the caring. 

Bos Bonpb, °45 GST 
Batavia, IIl. 
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Ohio's Exciting New Summer Festival 
7 Weeks, June 22—August 8 
Performance/Study/College Credit 


For undergraduate and graduate men and women, and 
for the young professional. A seven week credit 
course in Musical Theater including an on-the-job 
training program of five weeks of opera, musicals and 
operettas. An outstanding production staff of skilled 
professionals including Roy Lazarus and Herbert 
Grossman. Season: Madame Butterfly /The Pirates of 
Penzance /The Rake’s Progress /The Barber of Seville / 
Carousel. For information and applications write Office 
of Admissions, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Auditions: Los Angeles—March 28 
New York—April 4 
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1886 


Mrs. BEN F. HASTINGS (AMELIA E. 
BUCKLAND) celebrated her 105th birthday 
Dec. 10, 1969, at the Golden Ours Convales- 
cent Home in Grant, Neb. She has been a 
resident there since shortly after her 100th 
birthday. According to the Grant Tribune- 
Sentinel, ‘‘Through her influence the relig- 
ious and cultural life of the community was 
greatly enriched.’ Mrs. Hastings and her 
late husband were the first of several in the 
family to attend Oberlin 


1895 


ALICE KIMBALL celebrated her 100th 
birthday Christmas Day by recalling: ‘‘We 
never celebrated my birthday, because 
Christmas is a big day for another reason.” 
She lives at 563 N. Pine Ave., Chicago. 


1905—65th Reunion May 22-25 


ANNA LOUISE STRONG, doyenne of the 
pro-Communist Americans residing in Red 
China, is reported to be seeking to return to 
the United States. Miss Strong has served as 
a propagandist for the regime since she 
settled in Peking in 1958. There is specula- 
tion that her main motive in returning to 
the United States may be to arrange for the 
publication of her autobiography. In the 
69th and latest issue of her ‘“‘Letters from 
China,” she said she would soon stop send- 
ing it because “the writing grows ever 
harder.’’ She said she had been ill for a 
year and was “not entirely recovered.’’ Miss 
Strong is 84. 


1909 


Adrian Eamon Stuart Kelly, born July 30, 
1969, is the sixth child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Patrick Martin Paul Kelly and sixth grand- 
child of JESSIE ANDERSON Kelly. 


1910—60th Reunion May 22-25 


Judge LYNN B. GRIFFITH was honored 
by 400 persons in Warren, Ohio, recently ata 
testimonial dinner sponsored by the Young 
Democrats. 


1916 


ROBERT J. GOODRICH is living in Sara- 
sota, Fla. Before his retirement he was man- 
ager of DuPont’s Deepwater, N. J., plant. 


1917 


ORRIN (Lou) KEENER was ordained 
Nov. 14 as minister of the Evarts Congrega- 
tional Church in Harlan County, Ky. After 
the ceremony Mr. Keener gave the partici- 
pants copies of a booklet of hymns which he 
had published in 1946. He had been a lay 
minister at the church since February 1969. 
He is also helping his wife with a kinder- 
garten for disavantaged children in Berea, 
Ky. He and Mrs. Keener, the former Helen 
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Wirth, live in Berea and drive 125 miles to 
Evarts to serve the church on Fridays, Sat- 
urdays and Sundays. 


1920—50th Reunion May 22-25 

Mrs. H. P. Geiger, mother of ANNE GEI- 
GER, died Nov. 6 at her home in Forest Hills, 
N. Y., at the age of 97. 


1922 


Dale Hathaway, husband of EDITH HART, 
died Nov. 21 in Sarasota, Fla. Edith plans to 
remain in Sarasota and continue working in 
the library. 

Burt Rowe, husband of PHOEBE SCHA- 
PER, died recently after a two-day illness. 
Phoebe has accepted a 12-month assignment 
as house director in Holt Hall, a girls’ dormi- 
tory at Central Methodist College in Fayette, 
Mo. 


1925—45th Reunion May 22-25 


ARTHUR L. WILLIAMS, emeritus profes- 
sor of wind instruments and music educa- 
tion, has been busy writing and working for 
organizations in his field. He is a member 
of the program committee for the 36th an- 


nual convention of the American Band- 
masters Assn., historian of the Ohio Music 
Education Assn., and chairman of the sub- 
committee on Band Research Topics for the 
Research Committee of the AMA. 


1928 


WILLIAM M. BENNETT is board chair- 
man of Hexcel Corp. He is a consultant to 
the investment firm of F. S. Smithers & Co. 
in San Francisco. 


1930—40th Reunion May 22-25 


ELTON S. COOK was named honorary 
member of the American Institute of Chem- 
ists at a dinner in Cleveland last Nov. 14. 

JUDY PHILLIPS is one of two women 
named “Man of the Year” by the Oberlin 
News-Tribune. For nearly 40 years, Judy 
has been a mainstay of the newspaper busi- 
ness in Oberlin. The News-Tribune de- 
scribed her as “a fantastically fast, accurate 
and dedicated reporter ...If Oberlin’s good 
government is due, as we believe it is, to the 
wise decisions of an informed citizenry, 
then much of the credit belongs to the in- 
telligent, lucid, detailed reporting of Judy.” 
She ended her long-time dual role as chief 
proofreader and chief reporter last October 
when she decided to proofread fulltime. 
The other woman honored by the News- 
Tribune is Gladys Sellew, a retired nurse, 
who has used her savings to provide low- 
cost housing for 15 Oberlin families, has 
worked for Oberlin’s fair housing ordinance, 
and has provided funds for teenagers to 
work in the library. In addition, Miss Sel- 
lew has been generous to numerous college 
students. 


1934 


JAMES S. CRAFTS exhibited his trans- 
parent watercolors, “Paintings of the Cali- 
fornia Scene” last September at California 
State College at Long Beach where he is pro- 
fessor of art. 


1935—35th Reunion May 22-25 
ROBERT KERNOHAN, a physicist at Oak 


JOHN C. BENNETT (right), 61h, who will retire this spring as president of 
Union Theological Seminary, was honored in December at a surprise party 
and presented with the galley proofs of a fest-schrift volume to be published 


May 95. 


Edward L. Long Jr. (left), Oberlin professor of religion now on leave, 


and Prof. Robert T. Handy of Union have been doing the editing for the 


past three years. 
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JAMES M. DAVIS, ’42t, became presi- 
dent of Northwestern Michigan Col- 
lege, Traverse City, Mich., Feb. 1. He 
had been a provost at the U.S. Inter- 


national University (formerly Cali- 
fornia Western University) in San 
Diego. He succeeded Preston Tanis 
who retired after serving as president 
since the college was founded in 1951. 


Ridge, Tenn., for the past 20 years, is spend- 
ing this year in Julich, W. Germany, on a 
scientist exchange program. Address: 517 
Julich, W. Germany, Portfach 365. 


1938 


SANBURN SUTHERLAND has ended his 
tour of duty in Vietnam where he was work- 
ing on civilian manpower problems with 
U. S. agencies, large U. S. contractors, Viet- 
nam ministries and major trade unions. 
Business took him to Manila, Bangkok, Oki- 
nawa, Washington and Honolulu. In Hono- 
lulu he visited his Oberlin roommate, Andy 
Berger, "39, head of the Zoology department 
at the Univ. of Hawaii, who also heads Par- 
adise Park, a combination park, bird sanc- 
tuary, and bird research institution. While 
in Saigon he saw Air Force Col. Charles 
(Chuck) Munson, ’39. 


1939 


Rev. WILLIAM J. HAAS is chairman of 
this year’s Euclid YMCA-YWCA Partner- 
Member campaign in Cleveland. The Rev. 
Mr. Haas recently received the Chase Medal 
in recognition of distinguished service to the 
Bexley Alumni Society in Gambier, Ohio. 
He is president of the Euclid Rotary club, 
second vice president of the Euclid YMCA 
board, and on the boards of Euclid General 
Hospital and Euclid Day Care Center. 
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1942 


OEE ———————————————— 

ALLEN F. STREHLER of Carnegie-Mel- 
lon Univ. has been appointed to a four-year 
term on the board of the Graduate Record 
Examinations. 


1943 


The Rev. and Mrs. JOHN C. HEINRICH 
(Barbara D. Corson, °45) in August will 
leave Kafue, Zambia, and return to the 
States where their two sons are preparing 
for Earlham College and Westtown, a co-ed 
Quaker boarding school near Philadelphia. 
They hope to teach somewhere in Pennsy]- 
vania in the fall, Ideas about job possibili- 
ties are welcome. Address: Kafue Secondary 
School, Box 23, Kafue, Zambia. 
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1944 


Ted Ballou, second son of JOY ABBOT 
Ballou, '44, and Sidney Ballou, married Carol 
Jean Bryan last Sept. 4 in the Episcopal 
Church at Oberlin. Ted and Carol are sen- 
lors at Oberlin, living at 263 Elm St. David 
Ballou, ’67, was best man and Stephen 
Ballou, cellist, played Bach’s D major ’cello 
sonata. 

Mrs. Warren S. Loud (MARY LOU 
STRASBURG) is a social worker-special 
service teacher this year in the Minneapolis 
Public Schools. 


1947 


JOHN R. BADGER has been named a 
registered representative of Bache & Co., 
Inc. in Parkersburg, W. Va. He is past 
president of Parkersburg Rotary and has 
been active in the Chamber of Commerce. 


1948 


CARL F. FERGUSON has been appointed 
manager of the Cleveland branch of Law- 
yers Title Insurance Corp. and president of 
Terragraph Co., a subsidiary. 

WILLIAM B. GUENTHER will be listed 
in the next edition of Who’s Who in the 
South and Southwest. Dr. Guenther, profes- 
sor of chemistry at the University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn., is listed in American 
Men of Science and author of Quantitative 
Chemistry: A Study of Chemical Measure- 
ment and Equilibrium. The Dec. 31, 1969, 
issue of the Journal of the American Chem- 
ical Society carried his research paper on 
solubility of near-ideal ionic compounds. 
This was a summation of several years’ 
work on potassium, rubidium and cesium 
perchlorates. It confirmed in a new way a 
cMassic solubility theory. : 


ROBERT W. JOHNSON, ’43, professor 
of finance at Purdue University, has 
been named by President Nixon as one 
of three civilian members of a new 


National Commission of Consumer 


Finance. 


1949 


WALTER SIKES has a two-year leave of 


absence from Antioch to serve as director 
of programs in higher education for the Na- 
tional Training Laboratories Institute for 


JELLY BEAN ON A WINNING TEAM (Continued from Page 15) 


need for three more credit hours to 
make graduation possible. 

“Warner Hall! A singing recital?” 
the coach queried. 

“T never figured I had a jelly bean 
on my winning football team. Okay, 
we can limp through practice on Fri- 
day without your singing the scales to 
our tacklers.” 

Next day at four at Warner Hall, 
John Doan and I peeked out of the 
dressing room and counted the house. 
We saw a grand total of seven brave 
souls: (1) my Mother, who had rail- 
roaded into Oberlin via the Lake Erie 
and Western Railroad from Portland, 
Ind. (2) Bertha Noble Pope, a cour- 
ageous stimulant to my singing pro- 
gram. (3) My sewing and mending 
“consultant.” (4) An able and patient 
soul to whom I was financially in- 


debted. (5) The three Conservatory 
professors (judges) all camouflaged 


with dark spectacles to hide their true 
identity. | 

Then came a noise—a scraping of 
feet not unlike the shuffling sound 
when the “cons” at the penitentiary 
march to supper. The noise and shuffl- 
ing turned out to be the 85 men of the 


football squad, the entire cross coun- 
tennis teams, and 


try fleet, various 


several waiters and dishwashing 


friends. 


The motley crowd filled all the hard 
downstairs seats. John Doan and I 
rose to the occasion. The fifst number 
was “Caro Mia Bein.” The crowd po- 
litely rendered a pitter patter of ap- 
plause. Then I labored over “Lein 
Deine Wang on Mina Wang,” “Ich 
Lieb Dich” and many others in Latin, 
Italian and French. 

The cleated and spiked sweat-shirted 
mob stifled yawns but remained right 
up to the !ast programmed expression 
—the only one in the native tongue, 
“Boot, Saddle to Horse and Away,” 
ending in the top F sharp which was 
almost too high for my struggling dia- 
phragm. 

As one, my comrades rose to ear- 
I responded until 
the repeat of the high F and then my 


splitting applause. 


tired voice cracked. I retired in dis- 
grace, but not to oblivion, because the 
audience again roared “More. More.” 

The lonely, lovely professors in dark 
glasses and massive recording books 
left the room in confusion and dismay. 
I was awarded the three hours credit. 
All of which proves the value of co- 
operation on the gridiron and also at 


the temple of music. 
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Applied Behavioral Science. He is working 
on the development of action - research 
teams to produce change on_ university 
campuses, supported primarily by the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health. His 
larger goal is to develop a national network 
of institutions affiliated with the NTL In- 
stitute to promote applications of behavioral 
science to problems of learning, living, and 
decision making on the campus. 

HENRI YAKER, formerly chief psychol- 
ogist at the State Hospital at Marlboro, 
N. J., has joined the Monmouth College 
faculty as professor in the department of 
teacher education. 


1950—20th Reunion May 22-25 


ROMAN P. MOCHERNUK tuned several 
antique keyboard instruments for the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art exhibit which 
opened Dec. 12 in New York. One of his 
current projects is rebuilding an _ 1871 
Steinway. 

CAROL WESTERMAN is in Vietnam on a 
one year assignment in the English Lan- 
guage School. Last year she was at the 
Defense Language Institute and completed 
her masters in Spanish at Trinity College. 


1952 

Rev. FLOYD H. BUCKLAND, t, is in- 
terim pastor of First Baptist Church in 
Oberlin. 


WILLIAM R. CURTIS has been trans- 
ferred trom Washington to Norfolk by the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey and is operations 
officer of the 230-foot Mt. Mitchell which 


this spring will run an inshore launch 
hydrographic operation on the southern 
coast of Puerto Rico. Mrs. Curtis (SADIE 


GARRETT) and the children are remaining 
in Arnold, Md., at least until the end of the 
school year. Bill continued his work on 
oceanography from space at the Environ- 
mental Satellite Center in Washington until 
his transfer. His article-on the measurement 
of sea surface temperatures with a satellite- 
borne infrared radiometer was in the Dec. 


William H. Lippy, M.D., ’50, War- 
ren, Ohio otologist, is one of three 
new recipients of Hadassah’s na- 
tional ‘‘Myrtle Wreath Award.” 

Dr. Lippy was honored for taking 
his own operating team to Israel last 
summer to supply practicing otolo- 
gists there with the modern instru- 
ments that they cannot afford and 
to show them how to use them in 
ear surgery. 

Dr. Lippy worked with Israeli 
otologists in doing reconstructive 
hearing surgery consisting of stape- 
dectomy for otosclerosis and tym- 
panoplasty for chronic otitis media. 
He and the team performed stape- 
dectomies on thousands of persons 
in Israel. 

Among past recipients of the 
Hadassah award are Dr. Jonas Salk, 
President Truman, the late Sen. 
Herbert Lehman (D-NY), Marian 
Anderson and Dr. Margaret Meade. 

Dr. Lippy, whose extensive ex- 
perience has restored hearing to 
thousands in America, took four of 
his associates with him on the trip 
to Israel. American manufacturers 
donated the equipment and Trans 


COMING BY TRAILER? 


Trailer sites will again be avail- 
able for alumni at Commencement, 
May 30-June 3, east of the Athletic 
Field. Electric hook-up, 


showers 


and restrooms will be provided. | 


Rates are $1.50 per night on a reser- 
vation basis. For details, write to 


The Alumni Association, Bosworth 
Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


24 issue of the Journal 
Research. 

ROBERT L. WHITNEY has been promoted 
to assistant vice president of Mutual Of 


New York’s health department. 


of Geophysical 


1953 


Mr. and Mrs. Paul Hofflund (ANNE M. 
THALMAN), Christian Science practi- 
tioners, have announced the address of their 
new office: Suite 304, Balboa Genesee Pro- 
fessional Building, 4202 Genesee Ave., San 
Diego, Calif. 92117. 


1954 


PHiL HANAWALT, associate professor 
and director of graduate study in biology 
and biophysics at Stantord, has been elected 
to the council of the Biophysical Society. 
The Hanawalt’s toured the world on sab- 
batical leave last year. Highlight of the 
trip was a three-day safari in East Africa. 

When a 25-year-old housewife was 
bleeding to death due to abdominal hemorr- 
haging at Stanford Univ. Hospital, Dr. 
ROBERT MASON helped save her life by 
suggesting a unique technique. The patient 
was put in a G-suit, designed for pilots 
during high-speed maneuvers. This re- 


World Airlines shipped it free of 
charge. The idea for the mission was 
conceived in 1968 when Dr. Lippy 
was in Israel for two weeks as a 
member of the Young Jewish Lead- 
ership Cabinet. 

Dr. Lippy’s sons, David, 15, and 
Stephen, 13, spent the summer in 
Israel working in a kibbutz in a 
frontier town. 
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duced the pressure difference between the 
blood within the arteries and the tissues 
outside. 


1955—15th Reunion May 22-25 


Cmdr. THOMAS A. GOODALL, executive 
officer of the USS Platte, has been reas- 
signed to Washington to work at the Navy 
Department. 

Mrs. Helm B. Roberts (JACQUELINE 
WARNICK), who is teaching privately in 
Lexington, sang in a Christmas concert 
Dec. 2 at Versailles, Ky. 


1956 


MARTIN SKALA, business and financial 
correspondent for the Christian Sc:ence 
Monitor, contributed a chapter to ‘Black 
Economic Development,” edited by C. D. 
Pugh and William Haddad. The bvuok, a 
series of 12 essays about the problems in 
developing the ghetto economy, was the 
outgrowth of an American Assembly econ- 
ference last spring. Martin’s contribution 
was a survey of some recent attempts by 
federal agencies and private industry to 
bolster inner-city enterprises in several 
major cities. 

DAYTON TYNAN, JR., received the M.M. 
in choral conducting from Westminister 
Choir College in 1963 and since then has 
been organist-choir-director at the First 
Presbyterian Church in Lewiston, N. Y. In 
addition, he teaches piano, organ, and voice 
privately and accompanies the Lewiston- 
Porter High School choruses in Youngs- 
town, N. Y. 


1957 


The Rev. DAVID C. HOECKER was in- 
stalled Dec. 14 as pastor of Concord Luther- 


an Church in Rochester, N. Y. He had 
been pastor at Herndon, Va., for seven 
years. 
1958 


The Rev. MALCOLM C. BERTRUM JR. 
was installed as pastor of the Community 
Church of Syosset, United Church of Christ, 
last Nov. 23. He has served churches in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and Garden City, Kan. 


1959 


Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT H. BROWN (Jane 
Deakyne, ’61) have a second child, Alison 
Jane, born last June 3 in Hays, Kan. 

JOHN C. FARRiS married Sue Hamilton 
of Cullman, Ala., June 21, 1969, in Cullman. 
John works in the news division of the 
Voice of America in Washington and Sue 
teaches llth grade in Alexandria. Address: 
501 N. Armistead St., Alexandria, Va. 

Mr. and Mrs. RICHARD J. HALL (PRU- 
DENCE ANN JONES) are living in East 
Lansing, Michigan. Dick is an associate 
professor at Michigan State University with 
a joint appointment between the philosophy 
department and Lyman Briggs College. 
Prudence is a senior bacteriologist in the 
dept. of microbiology and public health at 
the university, working part-time. They 
have two children, aged 5 and 7. 


1960—10th Reunion May 22-25 


Mr. and Mrs. Mario Concha (MARNY Mc- 
CUNE) have moved to Geneva, Switzerland, 
where he is market manager for Union Car- 
bide. Address: 30, Ch. de la Gradelle, 
1224 Chene-Bougeries, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Word has been received of the death of 
Mrs. Alfred H. Rapp, mother of SARAH H. 
RAPP. 


ee 


1961 


ea i ee ee ee 

BETSY SAMUELSON, alumni club pres- 
ident in Vermont, has been appointed Mont- 
pelier (Vt.) bureau manager of United Press 
International. Betsy joined UPI at Boston 
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Paul Koby 
°49, head 
of the Harvard School of Public 
Health research team seeking a vac- 
cine to prevent the occurence of tra- 
choma, is the new head of the school’s 
department of microbiology. He has 
been chief of medical research for the 
Arabian American Oil Co. in Saudi 
Arabia and associate professor of ap- 
plied microbiology at the Harvard 
school. Mrs. Nichols is the former 
Elinor Potee, °48. 


ROGER L. NICHOLS, M.D., 


in 1967 after graduate work at the Univ. of 
Pennsylvania and Boston U. 


1962 


Mrs. John 


A. Graustein (BARBARA 
BRADLEY) plays ‘cello and Mrs. Robert 
Moseley (JULIA ADAMS) is principal 
violist of the Portland (Maine) Symphony 
Orchestra. After teaching in Beirut, Leb- 
anon, Barbara was married last August toa 
graduate of Harvard Law School. Julia com- 
pleted her M.A. in Music at San Francisco 
State College in 1966 and spent three years 
as violist with the Title III pilot project, 
Music in Maine, principal violist of the East- 
ern Philharmonic Orchestra, and faculty 
member of the Eastern Music Festival. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Newman (SUELLEN 
FISHER) have a third child, Cassandra Eve, 
born Aug. 12, 1969. Tom is a student at the 
New School for Sociai Research, studying 
anthropology, and Suellen is working for 
better parks and better schools in Hoboken. 
Address: 83 Willow Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 
07030. 

Word has been received of the death of 
Mrs. Hilda D. Flicker, mother of ANDREW 
Re FLICKER, 

MARTIN HOCHMAN expects to receive 
a J.D. degree in June from Golden Gate 
Law School. He and his wife, Mary, spent 
last summer as fire lookouts for the U. S. 
Forest Service on Crystal Peak in Idaho. 
Martin hopes to work in conservation or 
population control. 


1963 


Mrs. William M. Minter (RUTH BRAN- 
DON) is executive secretary of the Univer- 
sity YWCA at Madison, Wis. 

RICHARD A. FOLEY has a wind teaching 
fellowship at the Univ. of Michigan for 
study tor the D.M.A. in oboe performance. 

MARIANN JANOSKO and Jose Arturo 
Del Pilar were married on Dec. 20 at Old 
Saint Joseph’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
They are living at Apt. 201, 2146 Barnes 
Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 

JAMES PAUL is music director of the 
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Cieveland Press 
REV. THOMAS HAYES, "53 hasere— 
turned from his work in Sweden, as 
minister to U.S. Army and Navy de- 
serters and was keynote speaker at 
a January meeting in Cleveland of 


Clergy Laymen Concerned About 
Vietnam. He is writing a book, tenta- 
tively titled “Parish Off Limits,” about 
his experiences. 


Cambridge Opera Workshop. The _ 1970 
season will include a fully staged produc- 
tion, a series of Sunday opera soirees, a 


Oberlin College Conservatory of Music 
Teachers Perlormance institute 


JULY 6—AUGUST 1, 1970 


FOR 200 SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHERS 


Program 


3380 JHY 


« RUNDRED rep 


ty x Ne 
'Ce c ONst® 


Daily rehearsals and weekly performances in Orchestra / Chorus / 
Chamber Music 
The presence of composers for consultation as their works are 
rehearsed and performed 
Each participant will receive Free Tuition/Free Room and Board 


FOUR SEMESTER HOURS OF OBERLIN CREDIT 


ee 


Living accommodations will be available in Oberlin College dor- 
mitories for participants. 
The excellent facilities of the new Conservatory buildings will be 
available for practice and other musical activities. 


Write to 


William A. Richardson, Associate Dean 


The Conservatory of Music 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


FEBRUARY 1970 


Children’s Opera Workshop and_ theater 


series. 


1964 


JOHN H. GOSSARD, minister of the First 
Church ot God in New Cumberland, Pa., for 
the past four years, has joined the staff of 
the Susquehanna Valley Regional Medical 
Program, which seeks to improve patient 
care for heart disease, cancer, and stroke. 

G. FREDERICK HATCH received his Ph. 
D. from the Univ. of Rochester in physical 
chemistry last June and has a post doctoral 
fellowship to continue research at Roch- 
ester. 

Mr. and Mrs. ERIC A. HAVILL (Barbara 
Harrison, ‘66) have moved to a 300-acre 
farm near Eaton, Colo., nine miles from 
Greeley. Eric received the M.A. degree in 
English from the University of New Mexico 
last June and is instructor in English at 
Colorado State College in Greeley. Barbara 
is beginning study part-time for a master’s 
degree in ceramics at Colorado State Col- 
lege. She has a new horse, an unbroken 
thoroughbred mare, which she is training 
to be a hunter. 

The Rev. JAMES EARL MASSEY, t, is 
the new campus minister at Anderson Col- 
lege, Anderson, Ind. 

Mrs. Robert W. Clirehugh Jr. (LESLIE A. 
SHERWIN) is a secretary at Harvard Bus- 
iness School. 


1965—5th Reunion May 22-25 


ROBERT CHARTOFF has become a staff 
attorney with Western Center on Law and 
Poverty in Los Angeles. 

ARNOLD LAGUARDIA is the treasurer of 
Faherty & Swartwood Inc. 

JOSEPH MARKOFF is principal research 
Scientist at Honeywell Inc. in Minneapolis 
after receiving his Ph.D. in physiological 
psychology at Syracuse U. While at Syra- 
cuse Joe played trumpet with the Syracuse 
Symphony. Joe and Phyllis live at 6915 
Humboldt Ave. N., Minneapolis, Minn. 55430. 

ERNEST B. MURPHY will become an as- 
sociate in the Boston law firm of Hemenway 
& Barnes upon graduation from Boston Col- 
lege Law School in June. 

JOHN R. PIPER and Carol Worden Terry 


MOVING? 


If you’re moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velope and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Peters Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074, 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not nec- 
essary. 


Cae EY SC eh At ey ee Akh tase er Lee | 
Sel un ee AL eCay sao Tae AM har ur Wit Siw Vr ka 


Name Class 
aes a ae ; Pern RS a Ge bas Pee R ee a aie a 
City A Tie Re is Apes Aa SA oe es 


If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 
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were married Nov. 23, 1969, in Riverdale, 
N. J. Carol attended Keuka College and 
John is with the corporate planning depart- 
ment of Piper Aircraft Corp. They live in 
Lock Haven, Pa. 

TERRY L. ROSENBERRY has received a 
Ph.D. from the Univ. of Oregon and is doing 
research at Columbia Univ. College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. His wife (CAR- 
OLYN RODD) will receive her Ph.D. in 
clinical psychology after completing an in- 
ternship in a New York hospital. 

Mrs. William McIver (DANA WEIGEL) is 
teaching elementary music in the Williams- 
port, Pa., public schools this semester while 
her husband is teaching voice and directing 
choirs at Lycoming College. They hope to 
be, in Oberlin this summer. ‘ 


1966 
Se ee ee ee ee 

Mrs. Nikos A, Tsinikas (RUTH A. AN- 
DREWS) is teaching in a Greenwich, Conn. 
elementary school. 

MATTHEW COLLINGS married Virginia 
Boyd Dec. 28, 1969, in Richmond, Va. LEWIS 
G. HAYLER was best man. The Collings 
are living in Richmond where Matt is a 
senior in the medical school and Virginia 
is an instructor at Virginia Union Univ. 
Address: 3893 Caulder Court. 

HAL LAWSON has received a Ph.D. in 
education at the Univ. of Michigan where 
he has been student teaching. He and his 
wife (BILLIE ZELLER) became parents of a 
son on Thanksgiving, three days after the 
unexpected death of Hal’s father Burdett 
(Sam) Lawson, vice president of the Oberlin 
Savings Bank. 

JOHN C. MORGAN, t, is evaluation officer 
at the Reading (Pa.) Model Cities Agency. 
John was previously the acting director of 
communications for the United Community 
Council, Columbus, Ohio. 

RICHARD C. PFEIFFER JR. and Janet 
Preskenis were married Nov. 29 in Boston. 
Patricia Pfeiffer Beebe, 65, was a brides- 
maid and ROBERT WEINBERGER was best 
man. Rick has finished his Army tour as a 
Ist Lieut. in Vietnam and is resuming legal 
studies at Ohio State University Law School. 
He and Janet live at 186 East Pacemont St., 
Columbus, Ohio 43202. 

JOHN RUDE is working in the Bureau of 
Educational Personnel Development in the 
U. S. Office of Education. He is one of 20 
selected for this fellowship program. 

ROBERT WEINBERGER received his J.D. 
degree from the Univ. of Illinois College of 
Law in June and has been admitted to the 
Illinois bar. He has a fellowship from the 
Institute of Government and Public Affairs 
at the Univ. of Illinois to study the Illinois 
General Assembly. His address until June 
30 is 1306 West Mossman, Springfield, I. 
62702. 


1967 


Mrs. David H. Brown (PORTIA “POLLY” 
ADAMS) compu.eted the M.A. in linguistics 
at Micnigan State last summer. Tnis year 
she is church secretary at the University 
Reformed Church in East Lansing. Her 
husband is continuing study for his Ph.D. 
in economics. 

BARBARA FETROW and Gerhardt Suhr- 
stedt, a graduate of Furman Univ., were 
married Oct. 25 in Newton, Mass. RUTH 
PETERKA was maid of honor and Joan 
Heller, ‘66, was soprano soloist. Gary is 
studying tor the D.M.A. in piano and Bar- 
bara is completing work for the Mus.M. 
degree at Boston Univ. where both are stu- 
dents of Bela Nagy. Address: 39 St. Mary’s 
Street, Boston, Mass. 02215. 

LESLIE G. GAMBLE is completing a third 
year in the Peace Corps. She spent two 
years teaching science in the Philippines and 
this year is working out of the central office 
in Manila as assistant to the educational 
consultant. The work involves traveling 
throughout the Philippines, visiting science 
volunteers, providing materials, and work- 
ing in programming with the regional di- 
rectors. She expects to return to the States 
next July. 

JAMES HEINKE married Sandra Lee 
Green of Los Angeles last June 23 in the 
Berlin Chapel of Brandeis Univ. They plan 


to spend this year working and composing 
music in Germany. 

MR. AND MRS. TIMOTHY KENDALL. 
(NANCY STOLL) have a son, Benjamin 
Burbank, born Dec. 1, 1969. Tim received 
his masters in ancient history at the Univ. 
of Chicago last June and now is working 
toward his doctorate in the department of 
Mediterranean studies at Brandeis. 

GEORGE LILLICH JR. and Mary Hart 
were married Dec. 23 in New Orleans. They 
are living in Monterey, Calif. 

SANDRA MUCKLO and Joseph Nowa- 
kowski were married Dec. 20, 1969, in Berea, 
Ohio. Attending the wedding were GLORIA 
WOLVINGTON and Mrs. Richard La Marre 
(Donna Null, 68). Joe has an M.S.W. from 
Case-Western Reserve and Sandy will re- 
ceive her M.S.W. in June 1969. They are 
employed by the Lorain County Welfare 
Department and live at 1053 West 14th St., 
Lorain, Ohio 44052. 

LYNNE TUCKER is working toward an 
M.S. degree in biological oceanography at 
Oregon State Univ. 

ANDREW WOOLF and KAREN HEN- 
DRICKSON were married in Madison, Wis., 
last February. Andy is teaching English at 
Central Washington State College and Karen 
is completing a masters in Scandinavian 
literature from the U. of Wisconsin. Ad- 
dress: 702 First Ave., Ellensburg, Wash. 
98926. 

GORDON YOUNGS has completed basic 
training at Lackland AFB and is training 
to be a security policeman. 


1968 


DOUG CARR and Deidre Schupack, ’69, 
were married last June 14 in Bay Shore, 
Long Island. The maid of honor was Jac- 
queline Pates, ’69. Guests included Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Robert K. Carr, STEVEN 
ELLIOTT, EMILY ETTLING, MR. AND 
MRS. STEVEN CLARFIELD (INGRID JA- 
COBSON), Mrs. Michael Lasater (Lois Ta- 
ber, ’69), Maria Waite, ’69, and Judith 
Markman, ’69. Doug is in his second year 
at Case Western Reserve Law School and 
Didi is working for her masters in music 
at the Cleveland Institute of Music where 
she studies harp with Alice Chalifoux. 

DUANE DALE, who received the M.A. 
degree in psychology from the Univ. of 
Michigan last August, is on the field staff 
of Associates for Human Resources, Con- 
cord, Mass., and is living at 3 Greenough 
Ave., Boston. 

BROCK W. DOWNWARD is serving as 
chaplain’s assistant and post organist in 
Alaska as a private in the Army. He was 
working for his masters in music when he 
was drafted. 

EMILY A. ETTLING is employed as a 
secretary at the East Asian Research Center, 
Harvard University. 

Since November, GERALDINE KEARSE 
has been employed as a research assistant 
in the School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

MARIANNA SHINN MAIER and George 
Thomas were married Dec. 28 in Philadel- 
phia. Marianna is working on a masters in 
architecture and her husband is working on 
a Ph.D. at the Univ. of Penn. 

RUTH E. RUSHTON is teaching English in 
an all-boys public high school in Elizabeth, 
us J., and is commuting from New York 

ity. 


1969 


THOMAS CLARK and CYNTHIA WARE 
were married Sept. 6 in Mount Lebanon, 
Pa., and are living in Austin, Texas. 

PATRICIA HUFFMAN won the Young 
Artists Competition sponsored by the Boston 
chapter of the American Guild of Organists. 
Patricia is a graduate student at Yale and 
will give concerts throughout New England. 

Mrs. Peter Kent Opper (ROBERTA LEIN- 
WAND) is a secretary to a Durham, N. Le. 
attorney. 

JOHN A. McKEE has completed Air Force 
basic training in Texas, and has been as- 
signed to the Language School at Monterey, 
Calif. He expects to be there until Novem- 
ber. Address: Co. B, D2IWC, Plt. 19, Presidio 
of Monterey, Calif. 93940, 
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LOSSES IN THE 
OBERLIN FAMILY 


1897 


DEXTER—Charles A. Dexter died Dec. 11, 
1969, at the age of 96. 

After leaving Oberlin, he taught for two 
years and spent 26 years farming near Prov- 
idence, Ill. He lived in Davenport, IIl., for 
18 years and then moved to Moline. From 
1926 to 1944 he was a deacon of Edward 
Congregational Church in Davenport, and 
he was the oldest living member of the First 
Congregational Church in Moline. Among 
those he leaves are his daughter, Mrs. W. O. 
Swanson, and his son-in-law, Roy QGustaf- 
son, with whom he resided for 21 years. 


1902 


SMITH—Word has been received of the 
death of Jessie Smith, who was born Feb. 
23, 1880 in Monica, Ill. She studied at West- 
ern Reserve before attending Oberlin and 
spent 45 years teaching in Akron before 
retiring in 1950. After she retired, Miss 
Smith tutored pupils who were unable to 
attend school. 


1904 


GULICK—Word has been received of the 
death of Dr. Addison Guilick who was born 
in Osaka, Japan, April 2, 1882, the son of 
the Rev. John, ’05h, and Frances Gulick, ’75. 
He had a masters in zoology from Harvard, 
a doctorate from the Univ. of Wurzburg, 
and studied physiological chemistry and bio- 
chemistry research at the Univ. of Strass- 
bourg and the Univ. of Toronto. 

Dr. Gulick had taught at the universities 
of Toronto, Minnesota and Missouri where 
he was chairman of the biochemistry de- 
partment until his retirement in 1952. He 
wrote “John Thomas Gulick, Evolutionist 
and Missionary,’ many articles in scientific 
journals, and was revising editor of “Birth 
of the Gospel” by William B. Smith. Ober- 
linians in his family included a sister, 
Louise, ’07, a niece, Faith Whitaker, ’47, and 
several cousins. 


1906 


ALLEN—Benjamin G. Allen died of cancer 
in New Britain, Conn., July 18, 1969. He was 
born Nov. 12, 1883. Mr. Allen was employed 
in the advertising department of the old 
Cleveland Leader, publicity department of 
H. W. Job Manville Co., as a salesman for 
Art Engraving Co., and a manager for Trav- 
elers and Hartford insurance companies. His 
wife (Cora Taylor, '06) died in 1961. They 
had two children, Mary and John Allen. 


1907 


AYRES—The Rev. Miss Lucy Ayres, a li- 
censed Congregational minister, died last 
April of pneumonia, 
Born March 5, 1882, she attended the Bible 
Teachers’ Training School and Biblical Sem- 
ary in New York. She taught at the School 
oA Scriptures in Winter Park, Fla., and in 
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1931 conducted a series of ‘missions for 
deepening the spiritual life” in Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Florida, and the Carolinas. In that 
year The Congregationalist wrote: ‘Miss 
Ayres believes that she has discerned a 
widespread hunger for a new religious ex- 
perience and finds that the fundamental 
question people are asking is not concerning 
the reconciliation of religion with science, 


but rather the underlying meaning of being 
a Christian.” 


MOXCEY—Mary E. Moxcey died Jan. 4 in 
Claremont, Calif. She was born Feb. 2, 
1875, the daughter of a Methodist minister. 

Miss Moxcey received a B.A. Magna cum 
laude from Syracuse Univ., M.A. from Ob- 
erlin, and Ph.D. from Columbia. She taught 
religion at Western College for Women 
(Ohio), the New York Methodist School of 
Christian Work, and Boston Univ., and was 
very active in the YWCA which she first 
joined as an Oberlin student. 

For 22 years, until her retirement in 1949, 
she was editor of religious education cur- 
ricula for the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Miss Moxcey was a founding member of 
the Claremont Methodist Church in 1957 
and taught Bible classes there, although 
she was more than 80 years old at the 
time. She was active in the National League 
of American Pen Women and author of 
numerous books and pamphlets, including 
“Girlhood and Character,’ “‘Teacher’s Guide 
to Training the Devotional Life’ and ‘‘Good 
Times for Girls.” 


SCHAEFER—Word has been received of the 
death of Mrs. Oliver F. Schaefer (Louise 
Sholes). She was born March 18, 1885, in 
Lincoln, Neb. She received an M.A. in 
education and a Ph.B. in classics at the 
Univ. of Chicago. 

Mrs. Schaefer was a high school teacher 
in Highland Park, Ill., assistant educational 
director of Marshall Field and Co. in Chi- 
cago, and worked 26 years in personnel for 
the Chicago public schools. Her interests 
included restoring old houses, collecting 
antiques and travelling. During her retire- 
ment she wrote ‘We love living at the 
middle of the country, close to one of its 
greatest cities, Chicago. Life is very full 
and interesting.” 


1908 


OLMSTEAD—Clarence Olmstead died Sept. 
9, 1969. Born July 17, 1884 in Fulton, N. Y., 
he also attended Middlebury College and 
worked for newspapers in Oswego and 
Syracuse, retiring in 1956. He was a mem- 
ber of the Aeonian lodge in Oswego and an 
avid fan of the Boston Red Sox. At Oberlin 
he majored in German and Latin, a study 
which he continued throughout his life. 


1909 


KIMBALL—Mrs. Oliver P. Kimball (Dor- 


othy MeGinnis) died of a heart attack Dec. 


From 1909 to 1918 she was a high 
Cuyahoga 


13, 1969. 
school teacher in 


the Women's Civic Club in Cleveland 


Falls, Akron, 
and Cleveland. She was vice president of 


Heights and president of the Boulevard 
School P.T.A. Among those she leaves are 
her sons, William and Oliver. 


1911 

a oa Bae a I Te 
LAW—Miss Mabel E. Law, died in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Jan. 1, 1970. A native of E. 
Springfield, Pa., she was a high school 
teacher in Pennsylvania and spent 38 years 
in the Veterans Administration from which 
she retired in 1958. Miss Law had served on 
the Alumni Board, was a captain in the 
1960 Development Campaign, and had been 
president of Oberlin’s Women’s Club in 
Washington. 


1912 


FRASER—Mrs. Henry Fraser (Ione Carl- 
son) died Dec. 5, 1969, at the age of 80. She 
was born in Sycamore, III. 

Prior to her marriage in 1920, Mrs. Fraser 
was a high school teacher in Burton, Ohio, 
and Forreston, Ill., and secretary to the 
principal of Pullman High School in Chi- 
cago. She spent her later life in Vancouver. 
She leaves a daughter, Mrs. A. P. Bell, a 
son, F. S. Fraser, five grandchildren, and 
one great-grandchild. 


1914 


BEATTIE — Lester Middleswarth Beattie, 
professor emeritus of English at Carnegie- 
Mellon University, died in Pittsburgh Dec. 
24. He was born in New London, Ohio, 
Nov. 2, 1887. 

Mr. Beattie received his M.A. and Ph.D. 
in English from Harvard. He taught 
English at Oberlin, Wisconsin, Carleton, and 
Tufts before joining the Carnegie faculty 
from which he retired in 1956. 

His principal scholarly work was John 
Arbuthnot: Mathematician and Satirist, 
Harvard Press, 1985. He was a life member 
of the Modern Language Association of 
America. 

Mr. Beattie leaves nieces Mrs. Charles 
E. Shibley of Berkley, Mich. and Miss 
Marry E. Beattie, ’30, a teacher in Elyria, 
and nephew John Beattie of Cleveland. 


1916 


YOCOM—Mrs. Ernest G. Yocom (Ruth 
Tschanen) died Dec. 17, 1969, in Blanchard 
Valley Hospital, Findlay, Ohio. She was 
born in Upper Sandusky and spent most of 
her life in Oberlin. Mrs. Yocom studied 
voice in Columbus and was a music teacher 
in Upper Sandusky. An active member of 
many church groups, including the Women’s 
Society of Christian Service and the Com- 
mission on Missions at the First Methodist 
Church in Oberlin, she was presented with 
life membership to the Woman’s Society for 
Christian Service of the Northeast Ohio 
Conference of the Methodist Church. She 
was also a member of the Oberlin branch 
of A.A.U.W. Her husband, class of 1913, 
died in 1952. 


1917 


BAUS—Philip Baus died Oct. 16, 1969, in 
Los Angeles. He served in the Army air 
service in W.W. I and was a broker for 
Otis and Co. in Cleveland, a vice president 
of Douglags and Co. in Beverly Hills, and a 
broker for Chandler and Co. He leaves 
his wife (Doris Crofoot, ’17), daughters 
Sallie Morse and Nancy O'Connor, and 
eight grandchildren. 


DAVIS—Mrs. John A. Davis (Jessica Prin- 
dle) died April 17, 1963 in Corning, Calif. 
She was born April 23, 1894 in Beloit, Wis. 
After leaving Oberlin in 1914, Mrs. Davis 
taught kindergarten in California until 1918. 
Her husband was a paint manufacturer and 


they had a son, Dr. Sumner. 
FALL—Edwin Howard Fall Jr. died Dec. 
27, 1969, in North Miami, Fla. He was born 


June 11, 1895. 
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At Oberlin Mr. Fall, nicknamed “Deke,” 
was captain of the track team and holder of 
two state records, the mile (4:15) and two 
mile (9:41). In 1919 he was _ considered 
“probably the greatest runner that Ohio 
ever produced.” His record for the mile, 
established on a cinder track, has yet to be 
beaten at Oberlin. After two years in the 
Navy, he opened a lumber business in Port 
Clinton, Ohio, that he operated until his 
retirement. He leaves two daughters, Mrs. 
E. K. (Mary) Bleakley, '42, and Mrs. Rich- 
ard (Frances Ruth) Pelham-Keller, ‘45. 


WOODS—Mrs. George Carlisle Woods (Mil- 
dred Steele) died June 23, 1969, in Venice, 
Fla. She was born Aug. 1, 1892, in Newark, 
Ohio. She studied at Herbert Witherspoon 
studios, taught music in New Jersey and 
New York City schools, and was a church 
singer. After her marriage in 1923 she was 
a supervisor for Western Union Telegraph 
Co., singer in quartets, professional groups 
and church choirs, and a homemaker. 


1922 


WANG—Word has been received of the 
death of Mrs. Tsu Lien Wang (De-Yoeh 
Koo) in China. She was born March 29, 
1899, in Shanghai. The daughter of a 
Shanghai businessman, Mrs. Wang came to 
Oberlin when she was 15, one of ten girls 
sent. each year by Tsing Hua College in 
Peking. She did additional work at New 
York Univ., specializing in banking, and 
was employed by the National Bank of the 
Republic in Chicago. She then returned to 
China, joining the Shanghai Woman's Sav- 
ings Bank which was owned and operated 
entirely by Chinese and served only women. 
At the same time she taught part time at 
Shanghai College of Commerce. She mar- 
ried in 1925 a journalist and diplomat who 
served as China’s representative to the 
World Bank. For many years she was a 
manager of Central Trust of China. Mrs. 
Wang was author of ‘‘Woman’s Place in 
Business” published in a 1922 edition of 
Chinese Student’s Monthly. 


1926 


GRABILL—Elta F. Grabill, a retired publi- 
cations editor with the Labor Department 
and a WAC during World War II, died of 
cancer Dec. 24, 1969, in Washington, D. C. 
She was born in Greenville, Mich., and grew 
up in Washington. A government employee 
for over 30 years, Miss Grabill’s most re- 
cent positions were with the U. S. Navy 
Photographic Center and editor of Labor 
Economics in the women’s bureau of the 
Labor Dept. 


1928 


CLARK—Word has been received of the 
deatn of Georgia Jeannette Clark, born in 
January 1906 in Garrett, Ind. Sne studied 
piaao with Marion Wiicox Coomes in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and taught music in Culver, 
Ind., Detroit, and Kendallville, Ind. At 
Overlin she was a member of Musical 
Union, the volleyball team, and a junior 
counselor in the Conservatory. For many 
years she and Edith Baker, ’38, ran a music 
shop and studio, ‘‘The Harmony Shop” 
where she taught piano and Edith violin. 


STEFFEY—Richard E. Steffey died in Day- 
ton Nov. 15, 1969. He was born in Dayton, 
Dec. 23, 1906. Mr. Steffey was an accountant 
at Pickands Mather and Co. in Cleveland 
and at Aeroproducts in Vandalia, Ohio. He 
leaves a brother, Charles of Cleveland, and 
a sister, Mrs. Adam Schantz of Tucson. 


1929 


RUGH—Dougias Rugh, professor of psychol- 
ogy at Central Connecticut State College, 
died Dec. 11, 1969, in New Britain, Conn. 
He was 62. 

A native of Shanghai, China, he received 
his masters irom Columbia Univ. and his 
Ph.D. from the Univ. of Washington. During 
W. W. II he served with the American Red 
Cross in the China-Burma-India Theater. 
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In 1946 he was appointed director of ad- 
missions and registrars at CCSC and later 
served as chairman of the education and 
psychology departments. He was granted a 
leave of absence in 1963 to teach at Amer- 
ican Univ. in Beirut which was founded by 


Mrs. Rugh’s great-grandfather. Dr. Rugh 
also taught at Yen Ching Univ., Peking, 
and City College of New York. In 1955 he 


headed an Arab refugee education program 
and founded two teacher colleges there. 

An active member of the New Britain 
Mental Health Assn., Dr. Rugh was author 
of several books and contributed articles to 
professional journals. He was listed in 
American Men of Science and Who’s Who 
in the East. 

He leaves his wife, Belle, three daughters, 
Elizabeth, Mrs. Theodore (Mary) Newcomb 
Jr., 61, and June, a brother, Roberts, ’26, a 
sister, Mrs. Harry B. Price (Elizabeth Rugh, 
'26) and several cousins. 


1931 


CONGER—Katherine E. Conger 
Baltimore, May 13, 1969. 

Born Aug. 12, 1910, in Toledo, she also 
attended the Yale School of Music, N. Y. 
School of Vocal Art and Western Reserve 
Library School. 

Miss Conger taught music and modern 
languages in Lakewood, Ohio, and was li- 
brary assistant for public libraries in Tole- 
do and Baltimore, president of the staff 
association of Toledo’s public library, and 
author of ‘“‘Music in the Library”’ published 
in Recreation in 1947. She leaves several 
cousins including Mildred Brigham, ’20. 


died in 


1938 


WH:iTE—The Rev. Elias Doyle White died 
Dec. 17, 1968, in LaVerne, Calif., where he 
had been living since 1956. He was born 
June 26, 1910, in Athens, Ga. The Rev. Mr. 
White received a Th.D. from Dallas Theo- 
logical Seminary and did graduate work at 
Univ. of Southern California. 

He served as pastor for First Brethren 
churches in South Gate and LaVerne, Calif., 
was assistant professor at the Bible Institute 
of Los Angeles and Los Angeles Biblical 
Seminary, and Dean of Brookes Bible In- 
stitute in St. Louis. He was president of the 
LaVerne Lions Glub, a member of LaVerne 
Coordinating Council, Bonita Ministerial 
Fellowship, Pomona Valley National Asso- 
ciation of Evangelicals, and treasurer of the 
LaVerne Chamber of Commerce. He leaves 
his wife, Christine, daughters Karen and 
Mrs. Anne Gathman, son Doyle and brother 
James. 


1950 


GULBENKIAN—Mrs. Garabed Gulbenkian 
(Helene Ragner) died in New York July 18, 
1968. She was born Feb. 2, 1928, in Paris, 
France. Before attending Oberlin she was 
a student at Univ. of Pittsburgh. After 
graduation she worked at Chase Bank and 
Prentice Hall Publishing Co. in New York. 
She was also a kindergarten teacher at 
Ecole Francaise de Mme. Correa in New 
York. Mrs. Gulbenkian’s mother was di- 
rector of French House from 1948 to 1956 
and lecturer in romance languages from 
1951 to 1956. 


1964 


KEEFE—J. Paul Keefe died Nov. 6, 1969 in 


New York City. He had been jogging in 
St. Nicholas Terrace Park and evidently 
slipped or stumbled on the steps, which 
were slippery. He was a jogging enthusiast, 
apparently in excellent health, and had 
jogged regularly for several years. 

At Oberlin Paul was president of the 
Young Republicans, a member of Student 
Council, SCOPE executive board, First 
Church choir, Forensic Union, and the 
fencing and soccer teams. He also was vice 
chairman of the Ohio League of College 
Young Republican Clubs. 

After a year at Ohio State Law School, he 
entered the Peace Corps, serving for 2 


years in Ipameri, Brazil. His assignment 
was to initiate school lunch programs for 
the Brazilian National School Nutrition 
Campaign and to promote projects aimed at 
educating children in the role of good 
nutrition. These included home _ garden 
projects and traveling puppet shows in 
rural regions. 

On completion of the Peace Corps service, 
Paul enrolled at Indiana University for 
study in Latin American Studies, concen- 
trating on Brazilian government and eco- 
nomic development. He received the M.A. 
degree in February 1969. 

Paul had been appointed Director of In- 
ternational Development for an area in 
Vietnam under the Agency for International 
Development and would have reported on 
Dec. 1 for training and final assignment. 

He leaves his parents, the Rev. Mr., ’36, 
and Mrs. John A. Keefe (Helen Senne, ’35) 
of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, and his. sister, 
Elizabeth, of New York City. 


1969 


HENRY—Edward Allen Henry died Oct. 11, 
1969, in Gainesville, Fla. In high school he 
was an outstanding student, conductor and 
composer and was named a Florida star 
student. He received a scholarship to attend 
a composer’s workshop at the Univ. of Cin- 
cinnati and participated in the first science 
symposium held at the Univ. of Florida. As 
a member of the Little Theater in Clear- 
water he wrote the score for Medea. 

During his two years at Oberlin he was 
a photographer for Hi-O-Hi and participated 
in intramural sports. Some of his photos 
appeared in the Alumni Magazine. He was 
a member of N.A.A.C.P. and active in 
church work. 


Deaths Reported 


SINCLAIR—Mrs. Ella H. Sinclair (Elnora 
Horn), ’90-92. 

SHAW —Miss Caroline Noble Shaw, ’94-03, 
Oct. 10, 1966. 

BACON—Miss May Bacon (Lucia M. Ba- 
con), ’'97-03. 

MORRELL—Mrs. George R. Morrell (Vera 
K. Townsend), ’98-99. 

LOW—Mrs. E. Hamilton Low 
Hatch), '00-01. 

MOUNTFORD—Miss Hannah Mountford, 
‘00-01. 

LETTS—Miss Adelia Powers Letts, ’01-02. 

ORVIS—Mrs. Purdy W. Orvis (Marion E. 
Tate), ’02-03. 

GALLUP—Mrs. William Gallup (Winifred 
J. Provine), ’03-04. 

MILLER—E. Jeannette Miller, ’03, Dec. 29, 
1968. 

THOMPSON—Mrs. Willard Thompson 
(Hazel E. Crofoot) ,’03-05. 

PIERCE—Mrs. Charles C. Pierce (Bertha 
M. Carter), ’06, Jan. 17, 1970, in Bridger, 
Mont. 

STEVICK—David W. Stevick, ’06-10. 

FLETCHER—Thomas L. Fletcher, ’07-09. 

LEWIS—Mrs. Rollie L. Lewis (Abbie R. 
King, ’07-09). 

GANNETT—Mrs. Kent Gannett 
anne Wright), ’08-12. 

NATER—Miss Florence J. Nater, ’09-10. 

CASE—Mrs. Harry Case (Alice Hoimes 
Wood), ‘10-11. 

SUTHERLAND — William J. Sutherland, 
LO: 

OSBORNE—Mrs. Byron Osborne (Frances 
R. Malone), ’11-13. 

BEAUDREAU — Mrs. 
(Mary L. Terrell), ’13-14. 

WILLIAMS—Arthur M. Williams, ’13-15, 
Detroit. 

CABLES—Miss Frances W. Cables, ‘16. 

BENDALL— Mrs. Harry W. Bendall (Dor- 
othy Graham), ’22-24, Oct. 5, 1969. 

NASH—Mrs. George W. Nash (Adelaide 
W. Nash), ’22-24. 

DILENSCHNEIDER—Miss Rebecea E. Dil- 
enschneider, ’3lk, Oct. 18, 1969, Toledo. 

GUINN—Mrs. Elvis Guinn (Eulalia L. Ab- 
ner), ‘39. 

McFARLAND—Doris Ann McFarland, '46- 
47, Feb. 26, 1969, in Reedville, Va. 

ALLISON—Richard Allison, ‘46-48, 
31, 1969. 
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Herbert C. Mayer 
3D Van Rensselaer, Glenwood 
Gardens, Yonkers, 'N. Y. 10701 


4 Frederic Shreiner 
32 Elm St. 
ese, Ohio 44074 


Harlan Parker 
225 Aurora St. 
Hudson, Ohio 44236 


John A. Sessions 
1615 Harvard Ave., N.W. 
Canton, Ohio 44703 


oe Harold Prasse 
839 Ash St. 
Winnetka, Ill. 60093 


John McGill 
912 Allegheny Ave. 
Oil City, Pa. 16301 


Dan T. Bradley 
31327 Nantucket Row 
Cleveland, Ohio 44140 


Laurence McPhee 
46 Upland Ave 
Youngstown, Ohio 44501 
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Andrew Bongiorno 
1143 Oxford Ave. 
Claremont, Calif. 91711 


Frank L. Huntley 
1048 Martin Place 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 48104 


Mrs. Robert Beck 
13800 Fairhill Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 44120 


L. F. Arvidson 
101 Richmond St., West 
Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada 


Will Montie 
6395 York Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 44130 


Charles B. Miller 
4288 Stratford Road 
Youngstown, Ohio 44512 


Myron Luke 
32 Stevens Ave. 


West Hempstead, N. Y. 11552 


ClitfordeAs Cook 
74 Elmwood Place 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Richard Stocker 
214 Sunnyside Place 
Springfield, Ohio 45504 


Stanbery Nichols 
243 South Broadway 
Medina, Ohio 44252 


Thomas E. Harris 
264 Morgan St. 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Miss Ruth Oltman 
3001) Taylor sty: 
Arlington, Va. 22206 


Dr. Arthur S. Tucker 
2240 Harcourt Drive 
Cleveland, Ohio 44106 


Dr. A. Brooks Ranney 
P.O. Box 590 
Yankton, so, D. b1078 


Randall Price 
R.D. 8, Box 1004 
Battlecreek, Mich. 49017 


Charles F. Isackes 
19 Bluebird Lane 
Huntington, N. Y. 11743 


Mrs. Sherwood R. Moran 
2247 N. Fountain Ave. 
Springfield, Ohio 45504 


Mrs. John H. Purves 
R.D. 2, Garmatter St. 
Bluffton, Ohio 45817 


Mrs. Paul Arnold 
396 Morgan St. 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Howard W. Nicholson 
7 Dennison Road 
Worcester, Mass. 01709 


Donald R. Weber 
5627 N. Newcastle Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 60631 


Mrs. ee ahha 
296 Vassar View h0¢ 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 12603 


Mrs. Edward Barnett 
913 James Court 
Wheaton, Ill. 60187 
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1949 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
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Bruce J. Partridge 
3815 Haro Road 
Victoria, Ba Gey Ganada 


Mrs. Jean Porter Biringer 
37 Carlyle Ave. 
Coldwater, Mich. 49036 


Mrs. Clyde H. Loughridge 
29400 Edgedale Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 44124 


David W. Secrest 
4700 47th St., N.W. 
Washington, Dec 20016 


Mrs. William K. Farquhar (Acting) 


346 Reamer Place 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


William H. Vobach 
7850 Lantern Road 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46256 


George Bent 
16 Van Cortland Drive 
Pittsford, N. Y. 14534 


Herbert H. Henke 
124 Woodhaven Place 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Mrs. George T. Wiley 
53 Shady Lane 
Indiana, Pa. 15701 


Richard F, Seaman 
115 Woodhaven Place 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Robert Jensen 
902 Royal Palm Road W. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 85021 


Richard Brysac 
7533 York Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 44130 


Shailer Thomas 
1502 Clinton Blvd., N. 
Bloomington, Ill. 61701 


Benjamin Greenebaum 
50 Shaftsbury Ave. 
Hopewell, N. J. 08525 


John L. Donaldson 
5520 Roosevelt St. 
Bethesda, Md. 20014 


John E. Tropman 
303 Wesley St. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 48103 


William Fenstemacher 
2137 Medford, Apt. 16 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 48104 


Charles D. Wantman 
142 Woodland Ave. 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Ronald M. Saunders 
Apt. 2, 737 Belden St. 
Chicago, Ill. 60614 


Mrs. Michael Zirinsky 
507 Greenboro, Ant. 6 
Carrboro, N. €. 27510 


Lee F. Benton 
Crothers Hall 
Stanford, Calif. 94305 
Mark Jaffee 

540 W. College St. 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Barry A. Mallis 

North Country School, Box 187 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 12946 
Bernard Arons 

2236 Edgerton Road 

Cleveland, Ohio 44118 


1970 COMMENCEMENT MAY 2e-25 


MAY 22/FRIDAY/OPENING DAY 
Alumni-Senior Luncheon 


Half Century Club Dinner 
Includes all Alumni in the classes of 
1920 and earlier 


Commencement Recital | 
Dramatic event 


MAY 23/SATURDAY/ALUMNI DAY 
Commencement Symposium 

Golf match for men 

Alumni Luncheon 

Alumni-Varsity baseball game 
Men’s dinner 


Class Business Dinners (time optional; 
established by class president) 


!lumination in Tappan Square 


SATURDAY CONTINUED 
Commencement Recital Il 
Class Reunion Parties 


MAY 24/SUNDAY/BACCALAUREATE 
DAY 

Shansi Breakfast 

Baccalaureate Ceremonies 


Class Business Dinners (time optional; 
established by class president) 


President and Mrs. Carr’s Reception for 
alumni, graduates and parents 


Concert by the Oberlin Orchestra, 
Robert Baustian, Conductor 


MAY 25/MONDAY/COMMENCEMENT 
DAY 


Commencement Exercises in the morning 


